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N the year 1860, says Prof. John Trow- 

bridge, a man who occupied himself 
with a microscope was smiled at as a 
blear-eyed, uarrow specialist, who had 
little interest in the large affairs of 
humanity,—in the important questions 
of the time, such as the anti-slavery 
cause, the question of the Turk, the 
problems of free trade and the tariff. It 
was supposed that the microscope was a 
perfected instrument, and that little 
more could be done with it than in 
studying lower forms of life, which were 
interesting to the naturalist, but had 
little to do with humanity. At that 
time the death rate from diphtheria 
was over sixty per cent., and more 
than five per cent. of women died in 
childbirth. To-day, owing to improve- 
ments in the microscope, the death 
tate in diphtheria has been reduced to 
less than ten per cent., and the mortality 
in lying-in cases to one-twentieth of one 
percent. Zeiss has perfected microscope 
lenses which have made possible the 
study of bacilli, and have led to some 
important results in the treatment of 
disease. Modern aseptic surgery is the 
result also of investigations with this new 
instrument of research. Thus the im- 
provements in the microscope have led 
to the germ theory of disease, the dis- 
covery of antitoxin, and to that greatest 
boon to mankind of the century just 
closed, the realization of the importance 
of aseptic surgery. In aseptic surgery 
the endeavor of the surgeon is to exclude 
the small germs which vitiate the blood, 
and the result of the study of electric 





discharges is now leading to methods of 
communicating electrons to the tissues or 
to methods of setting them free. Violet 
light can set free electrons from metals. 
X-rays can dothe same. Moreover, the 
latter can burn the tissues, setting up 
some yet obscure form of electrolytic 
action. It is claimed strenuously by 
good authorities that there is a healing 
action in malignant skin diseases, due to 
this electric radiation.— A “antic Monthly. 


What is the mission of the public 
schools anyway? Is it to make mathe- 
maticians, poets, musicians, physicians, 
zodlogists, geologists, physicists, chem- 
ists, botanists, horticulturists, agricultur- 
ists and other ‘‘ists’’ ad infinitum? 
What is to be the end of these constant 
additions to the curriculum of the public 
schools? Is there no limit to the de- 
mands to be made on teachers and pupils? 
This taking on new subjects, everything 
in sight, has gone on to madness. It is 
no wonder that the doctors are alarmed. 
What nerves could stand it? It is time 
to call a halt. It is time to thin out, 
simplify, improve, but not to maltiply. 
Is it not the simple mission of the pub- 
lic schools to give a thorough drill on the 
elements of education and turn the boys 
and girls out of school with healthy 
bodies, minds‘and hearts and a love for 
that branch of learning which is to be 
the most useful in their lives? 


Try this as a spelling exercise for 
Friday afternoon. I have found it to 
work well where the number of spellers 
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is small. It is simply ‘‘ Pussy wants a 
corner.’ One pupil is pussy. The 
others in the corners spell in turn. If 
one misses, Pussy has a chance. If he 
spells the word, he trades places with the 
one who missed it. The exercise has the 
greater value if the spellings are assigned 
and prepared, say, from the readers dur- 
ing the week. The poor speller is gen- 
erally identical with the poor reader. If 
the boy can be led to do a great deal of 
reading (and of course in this his tastes 
must be consulted), his spelling will im- 
prove. My worst speller, being out of 
school all summer herding cattle in the 
ravines and bush, and reading E. S. 
Thompson’s books and similar stories, 
was much better in the spelling of all 
ordinary words when he returned in the 
fall. Direct interest, of course, is the 
best; but for an arbitrary subject like 
this, where there is little play for the 
faculty of reason, all indirect interest that 
can be aroused will be quite in place. 


Professor Brander Matthews says in a 
recent magazine article that ‘‘ Most of 
the little manuals which pretend to reg- 
ulate our use of our own language are 
grotesque in their ignorance.’’ He says 
that the best are of small value, because 
prepared on the assumption that the 
English language is dead, like the Latin, 
and that like Latin again its usage is 
fixed finally. He says, ‘‘The English 
language is alive, and very much alive ; 
and because it is alive it is in a constant 
state of growth.’’ As one point of in- 
terest, he endorses don't as the proper 
contraction for both do zot and does not. 


Forestry Commissioner Rothrock is 
desirous of establishing a State College 


of Forestry. Considerable interest has 
been aroused during the last few years 
in the subject of forestry, and much has 
been done towards the preservation of 
the woodland areas of the State. There 
is, nevertheless, a vast amount of waste 
and destruction of good timber constantly 
going on. In fact, the waste and de- 
struction are greater than the economy 
practiced and the planting that is under- 
taken. Much of the first is due entirely 
to ignorance or carelessness, and not to 
wantonness. Prominent lumbermen, who 
admit and deplore the waste in their own 
timber areas, have expressed their 
willingness to adopt more prudent 
methods if they only knew how and 
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had the means. But they declare forest- 
ers with a thorough knowledge of their 
profession are scarce, and it does not pay 
to have men with only a smattering of 
information in their employ. A college 
such as Commissioner Rothrock wishes 
to establish would supply just the kind 
of material the thoughtful lumbermen 
need. Scientific forestry can be made to 
yield large financial returns. But Com- 
missioner Rothrock, however anxious 
he may be to further the forestry interests 
of the State, will not succeed without a 
long and disheartening struggle with ig- 
norance and indifference.—/Phila. Ledger, 


For quick work in figures read the ex- 
ample to be worked, clearly and dis- 
tinctly. They work on as rapidly as 
they can, and the first one that is through 
says 10 (the number of pupils in the 
class) quite loudly, and writes it by her 
work. The next one that is through 
says 9, the next 8, etc. If there were 
only seven in the class, the first would 
say 7, the next 6, etc. After all are 
through I read the answer. Another 
example is given out and worked as be- 
fore. Each time the pupil writes down 
his number if his answer is right, if not, 
he writes an O in place of his number, 
placing the numbers in a column to 
facilitate adding, to find who has the 
greatest total when time is up.—Zarson. 


A good story is told of two great gen- 
erals in the American Civil War. During 
General Sherman’s last campaign in the 
South, certain changes in commanders 
were made. General Howard was placed 
at the head of a special division. Soon 
after this the war closed, and there was 
to be a grand review of the army at 
Washington. The night before the re- 
view Sherman sent for Howard, and said: 
‘*The political friends of the officer you 
succeeded are determined that he shall 
ride at the head of the corps, and I want 
you to help meout.’’ ‘It is my com- 
mand,’’ said Howard, ‘‘and I am entitled 
to ride at its head.’’ ‘‘Of course you 
are,’’ replied Sherman. ‘‘ You led the 
men through Georgia and the Carolinas; 
but, Howard, you are a Christian, and 
can stand the disappointment.’’ ‘‘ If you 
put it on that ground,’’ said Howard, 
“‘there is but one answer. Let him ride 
at the head of the corps.’’ ‘‘ Yes, let 
him: have the honor,’’ said Sherman; 
*‘but you will report to me at nine 
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o'clock, and will ride by my side at the 
head of the army.’’ Howard protested, 
but his commander’s orders were positive. 
So in the grand review, the man who had 
yielded his rights had a place of higher 
honor at the head of the whole army. 


A young man with practical knowl- 
edge in his head, skill in his hands, 
and health in his body is his own letter 
of recommendation, diploma and refer- 
ences. Mix him up with sixty millions 
of others, and you can find him again, 
as he will have a habit of being at the 
top. Throw him naked on a desert 
island, without a country and without a 
name, and he will soon be at the head 
of something. He does not go whining 
up and down the land, blaming fortune 
and saying he has no chance, but goes 
out and does something, and then does 
it again and better. Men that can do 
things, either with head or hands, are 
the men that are wanted, and the demand 
is as great here and now as it has been 
any time since the first sunrise. 


SENATOR FAIRBANKS is reported by 
the Washington /os¢ as telling the fol- 
lowing: In a sleeping-car a man was 
snoring most loudly, and nobody else in 
the car could sleep. Finally it was de- 
cided to awaken him and compel him to 
quit snoring or stay awake. So after 
much difficulty, he was aroused. ‘‘ What’s 
the trouble?’’ heasked. ‘‘ Your snoring 
keeps everybody in the car awake, and it 
has got to stop.’’ ‘‘How do you know 
I snored?’’ questioned the disturber of 
the peace. ‘‘ Weheard you.” ‘* Well,” 
said the man who snored, as he turned 
over to go asleep again, ‘‘ don’t believe 
all you hear.’’ 


Anp Yawcob observing his dog Schnit- 
zel, spake unto him as follows: ‘“‘ You 
vas only a tog, but I vish I vas you. 
Ven you go mit your bed in you shust 
durn round dree times und lay down. 
Ven I go mit my bed in, I haf to lock up 
der place, und vind ub der clock, und 
pud der cat out, und untress myselluf, 
und my frou vakes up and scholds, den 
der paby vakes up und cries und I haf to 
valk him mit der house around, den 
maybe ven I gets myselluf to bed it is 
dime to get up vonce more again. Ven 
you gets up mit your bed you shust 
Stretch yourselluf, dig your neck a leedle, 
und you vas up. I haf to light der fire, 
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und put on der kittle, scrap some mit my 
vife alretty, und git myselluf breakfast. 
You play mit der day all round und haf 
plenties of fun. I haf to vork all der 
day round und haf plenties of drubbles. 
Ven you die, you vas dead. Ven I die I 
haf to go to hades yet.’’ 


In the business of empire building the 
importance of athletic sports is more than 
evident, says John Corbin in the A“/antic. 
There is a saying that the English 
colonist plays cricket, drinks Scotch 
whiskey and flourishes in numbers, while 
the French colonist drinks absinthe and 
dies of the climate. And the humanities 
of sport are no less important than the 
discipline. Natives of India and New 
Zealand have learned the delights of 
polo, football and cricket while playing 
with English colonists; the Egyptian 
cadets of Abasayah have been made 
sportsmen by means of contests with 
teams from the regiments of occupation. 
In a few short years a fellow feeling and 
a mutual confidence have arisen that 
would otherwise be impossible in gen- 
erations. Nowadays Ghoorka meets 
Ghoorka in contests of sportsmanship, 
Maori meets Maori, Egyptian meets 
Egyptian, and all are tkree parts Eng- 
lishmen. Quite lately the Boer prisoners 
in Ceylon got up a team to play a British 
cricket eleven, and ended the day by 
singing a song, composed by one of their 
number, invoking peace and good fellow- 
ship in South Africa. 


In the final result there is not much 
difference between the man who sneer- 
ingly refuses to read the Bible and the 
man who through supreme indifference 
neglects toread it. Its greatest charm is 
in its constant and thoughtful perusal. 
The great fault of this age is that we per- 
mit other literature to crowd the Bible 
out. We are fond of the sensational and 
the secular, and we come to think the 
Bible dry and uninteresting. Daniel 
Webster, who certainly was the greatest 
American orator, and one of our clearest 
thinkers, said: ‘‘If we abide by the 
principles taught in the Bible our country 
will go on prospering, but if we and our 
posterity neglect its instructions and 
authority, no man can tell how sudden a 
catastrophe may overwhelm us and bury 
all our glory in profound obscurity.’’ 
Again he says: ‘‘I have read it through 
many times. I now make a practice of 
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going through it once a year. It is a 
book of all others for lawyers and 
divines, and I pity the man who cannot 
find in it a rich supply of thought and 
rules for conduct. From the time at my 
mother’s feet or my father’s knee I first 
learned to lisp verses from the sacred 
writings, they have been my daily and 
vigilant contemplation. If there be any- 
thing in my style or thought to be com- 
mended, the credit is due to my kind 
parents for instilling into my mind an 
early love of the scriptures.’’ 


This drill from ‘‘Tarbell’s Lessons”’ 
includes some expressions in which mis- 
takes are often made, especially in con- 
versation. ‘These sentences are all cor- 
rect. Have pupils repeat them aloud, 
and drill them on the expressions fre- 
quently, until they become familiar with 
their sounds and use them from habit: 

It is I. It was I. 

It is he. It was he. 

It is she. It was she. 

It is we. It was we. 

It is they. It was they, 

It isn’t I. It wasn’t I. 

It isn’t he. It wasn’t he. 

It isn’t she. It wasn’t she. 

It isn’t we. It wasn’t we. 

It isn’t they. It wasn’t they. 

Isn’t it I? Wasn’t it I? 

Is it not I? Was it not I? 

Isn’t it he? Wasn’t it he? 

Is it not he? Was it not he? 

Isn’t it she? Wasn’t it she? 

Is it not she? Was it not she? 

Isn’t it we? Wasn't it we? 

Is it not we? Was it not we? 

Isn’t it they? Wasn’t it they? 

Is it not they? Was it not they? 

After ‘‘It is’’ and ‘‘It was’’ use I, we, 
he, she, they, not me, us, him, her, them. 


A word on the decoration of class- 
rooms. The first step is to have the walls 
tinted and the wood-work painted in 
harmonious colors—and in this con- 
nection I take the liberty of advising 
trustees always to give contracts for 
painting or other repairs to skillful work- 
men. Too often such jobs are given to 
amateurs because they happen to be rate- 
payers ; as a result the work is not good 
and the outlay practically wasted. It is 
most important that the walls and ceil- 
ing should be tinted in quiet colors rest- 
ful to the eye. When about to have 
work of this kind done, it is advisable to 
consult some one of recognized taste. 
The position and lighting of a room has 
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a bearing on the choice of colors. Plants 
and pictures are the simplest means of 
decoration. Now-a-days it is possible to 
obtain good pictures cheaply ; get a few 
good ones and have them artistically 
framed ; do not waste money in framing 
tawdry daubs.—Prendergast. 


FIAT LUX. 


The light which floweth round us from on high, 
From that resplendent orb whose dazzling rays 
Bid us behold him with averted gaze, 

Reveals his presence to the seeing eye, 

For by his constant radiance we descry 
The source of light and warmth; no doubt 


ismays ; 
Though veiled by clouds, though oft obscured 
by haze, 
We know the glowing sun is in the sky. 
The light that shines upon the human soul 
And by its beams a larger life creates, 
Reviving, cleansing, making strong and whole, 
Reveals the Power from which it emanates: 
Sweet peace enfolds us like a brooding dove— 
We know that God is, by the light of love. 
Elizabeth Lloyd. 


‘“This court acknowledges, as I sup- 
pose, the validity of the law of God. I 
see a book kissed here which I suppose 
to be the Bible, or at least the New 
Testament. That teaches me that all 
things whatsoever I would that men 
should do unto me I should do even so 
to them. It teaches me further to re- 
member those that are in bonds as bound 
with them. I endeavored to act upon 
that instruction. I say I am yet too 
young to understand that God is any 
respecter of persons. I believe that to 
have interfered as I have done on behalf 
of His despised poor, was not wrong, 
but right. Now, if it is deemed neces- 
sary that I should forfeit my life for the 
furtherance of the ends of justice, and 
mingle my blood with thé blood of my 
children, and with the blood of millions 
in this country whose rights are disre- 
garded by wicked, cruel and unjust 
enactment:—I submit; so let it be done.”’ 
—These were the words of old John 
Brown before the Court that condemned 
him to death. 


In speaking of friendship recently, a 
thoughtful woman whose life has never 
lacked love, said: ‘‘I learned long ago 
to pray, ‘Make me worthy of friendship 
and give me friends.’’’ How few ever 
think of a prayer like that, especially of 
its first petition! ‘Too often friends are 
considered a natural right, and the lack 
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of them a wrong and injustice for which 
humanity is to be berated and Providence 
complained of. Yet friendship is one of 
God’s choicest gifts, and it is worth while 
to pray to be made worthy of it—to be 
brave, loyal, honest, unselfish ; to be true 
when interests clash, and faithful when 
faithfulness costs. Much, indeed, that 
calls itself friendship does not deserve the 
name, and many a life basks in sincere 
and earnest love of which it is not worthy; 
but one who appreciates affection at its 
real value may well pray humbly to be 
made worthy of it. For the office of true 
friendship is a high calling; it uplifts 
both in its giving and receiving. 


A large proportion of criminals are 
mere boys. The daily papers, comment- 
ing on these statistics, explain them by 
saying that many parents neglect the 
proper training and restraining of their 
children—-that those who make and ad- 
minister our laws do not, as they should, 
destroy the pitfalls and spring-traps that 
are set for the feet of youth, but in many 
cases even give them legal sanction and 
protection. And, finally, some of them 
refer to the demoralizing tendency of 
much of the popular literature of the 
day. On this point the Sacramento 
Record Union says: ‘‘ Lastly, the influ- 
ence of flash literature upon the minds 
of children, and especially the evil in- 
fluence of lurid and yellow journalism. 
Is it any wonder that youth nowadays 
isso much of a scoffer, defier and law- 
breaker, when all around it sees crime 
painted in alluring colors, lack of virtue 
treated of lightly, and riotous living and 
notoriety made quite the equal of fame 
of good repute?’ Our journalism so 
meets a universal thirst for something 
new that it is like the great reservoirs that 
supply our cities with water. Those who 
corrupt the water in these reservoirs are 
sending influences intellectually and 
morally poisonous into all our homes. 


This is Mr. Carnegie’s philosophy: A 
basketful of bonds is the heaviest basket 


a young man ever had tocarry. I would 
almost as soon leave a young mana curse 
as burden him with the almighty dollar. 
I attribute most of my success in life to 
the fact that trouble runs off my back 
like water from a duck. Men who in old 
age strive only to increase their already 
great hoards are usually the slaves of the 
habit of hoarding formed in their youth. 


WHAT IS A GOOD SCHOOL FOR BOYS? 
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At first they own the money; later in 
life the money owns them. It is not 
from the sons of the millionaire or the 
noble that the world receives its teachers, 
its martyrs, its inventors, its statesmen, 
its poets, or even its men of affairs. It 
is from the cottages of the poor that all 
these spring. It will be a great mistake 
for the community to shoot millionaires, 
for they are the bees that make the most 
honey and contribute most to the hive 
after they have gorged themselves full. 
Money is left by millionaires to public 
institutions when they must relax their 
grasp upon it. There is no grace, and 
there can be no blessing, in giving what 
cannot be withheld.—Zm/fire of Business. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A GOOD 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS? 


BY ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 
President of the Central High School, Philadelphia. 


** 1) 7HERE shall I send my boy?”’ is 

a question which American par- 
ents are asking in these days, and with 
the rapid multiplication of good schools 
it is somewhat perplexing. 

The choice between public and private 
schools is the first perplexity. Private 
schools are ‘‘select’’ schools, and there 
are children who should be sent to these 
where itis possible. Excessively shy 
children often find the big public school 
an aggravation, and not a cure, of their 
trouble. Boys who need constant and 
steady pressure from a single hand to 
keep them up to their work often fail to 
get this kind of attention there. But the 
association of a boy with all sorts and 
classes of boys in the public school is a 
fine introduction to American life. The 
boy learns to adapt himself to the great 
mixture which is society with us, and to 
understand the world he has to live in. 

The great problem in selecting a school 
is to find the right man at the head of a 
school,—not the perfect man,—none are 
that, not even schoolmasters,—but the 
headmaster is apt to make or mar the 
school. No quality of scholarship and 
no dignity of manner will of themselves 
make him fit for the place. His first 
quality must be his being still a boy at 
heart, understanding and sympathizing 
with boys instinctively, and loving his 
boys as hisown, ‘‘ You need not try to 
teach boys unless you like boys,’’ was 
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said to me by one of the most loved 
teachers in our city. Much more, you 
need not try to rule them if you have let 
the boy die out of your heart, and have 
only hollow phrases with which to at- 
tempt a nearer approach to them. 

But just as important to the school- 
master is the weight and force of char- 
acter, of wisdom, justice and truthful- 
ness. Young eyes are very keen eyes, 
and quick to discern faults in those who 
bear rule over them. They are sharp, 
and generally not unjust, critics of their 
superiors. If the schoolmaster lacks 
veracity, they despise him. If he lacks 
penetration, they laugh at him. If he 
lacks justice, they hate him. If he has 
no diligence in doing his part of the 
work, they will come short. It was said 
of a former headmaster of St. Paul’s 
school that no boy ever came from an 
interview with him without feeling that 
he was the best and wisest man on earth. 
He never got that reputation by specious 
pretenses at wisdom or goodness. 

The schoolmaster is the boy’s father, 
for practical purposes, for the time. 
What kind of a father would you choose 
for your boy? What kind of a father 
are you trying to be to him yourself? 
Let that thought guide your choice, and 
let no splendor of reputation or of equip- 
ment come into the question. 

Naturally, this includes the religious 
influence of the school. Most’ people’s 
lives take their direction in this matter, 
for good or for ill, during the last seven 
years of their minority. The man who 
casts his first vote without having estab- 
lished his relations with God, is likely 
never to seek such relations. School 
years, therefore, should not be wasted by 
being spent on the things which lie on 
a level with our eyes, with no seeking of 
“‘the things which are above.’’ A school- 
master of hearty, sincere, unaffected de- 
voutness, free from cant and stock phrases 
and sectarian emphasis of any kind, is 
the highest type of his profession. 
Busby, Arnold, Liddell, Thring, Faires, 
and a great army of such men, stand out 
in everlasting honor to shine as the stars 
for ever, since they turned many to right- 
eousness. 

Next to character, a boy’s health is 
the important consideration. Fort- 
unately, this now is generally seen to, 
and probably better in America than 
anywhere else. The choice of climate is 
important, the prolonged winter of some 
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parts of America being too severe for 
some whose blood is thin. Gymnastic 
training, wisely directed, is now gen- 
erally provided, and should not be con- 
founded with the activity of school 
athletics, in which only a few engage. 

Scholarly habits are the life of a good 
school. The boy is training for life, not 
merely for the university. A school 
which does not hold its pupils well up to 
their work is doing worse than giving 
them a slovenly preparation for college, 
it is unfitting them for the responsibili- 
ties of their whole life. This third quali- 
fication might be supposed to accompany 
necessarily the first. It might be as- 
sumed that a strong and good man at 
the head of the institution was guarantee 
for diligence in both teachers and pupils. 
But it is mot so. The scholarly instinct 
is a thing by itself—present often in men 
who lack the greater qualities of charac- 
ter and influence, absent often in those 
who possess it. One of my best teachers 
described to me a school kept by a lead- 
ing man in the religious life of America, 
in which the gracious influence of char- 
acter certainly was not missing, but 
which sent out very poorly-trained pupils. 
The situation in America made such de- 
fects almost inevitable. It is different 
now, when the force of available, excel- 
lent, and scholarly teachers is so much 
greater. 

An all-around schoolmaster, with sym- 
pathy, character, and scholarship in a 
symmetrical balance, makes the right 
sort of school. He is no rarity among 
us, and to him we can trust the future of 
the land as embodied in the younger 
generation.—Sunday-School Times. 


USES OF THE RICH. 





HE poor we have always with us. 
We are used to that. The rich, in 
these days, we seem to have always with 
us too, and though there is not absolute 
novelty about that, we are still not quite 
so well used to the constant rich as to the 
constant poor. Our newest rich—a very 
large and lively group—are not yet well 
used to their own condition. They have 
not all ‘‘ found themselves.’’ They don’t 
all know yet what to do either with their 
hands or their time or their opportunities, 
and it is natural enough that we, on our 
side, should not yet have fully thought 
out how wecan best use them. In some 
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particulars they are considerably incon- 
venient. Their competition for the things 
they happen to want runs the price of 
those articles up in every case where the 
supply is limited. The cost of bread, 
cabbages, bacon, beef, shoes, and such 
necessaries are not much affected by the 
plethora of millionaires, because the pro- 
duction of such supplies is practically 
limitless; but in communities where rich 
people collect, house lots in the best 
streets, desirable sites for country places, 
competent cooks, and luxuries of that 
sort come to be extravagantly dear. Yet, 
after all, there are comparatively few 
things which are at all essential to the 
comfort of plain people that are monopo- 
lized by the rich. They seem to get 
rather more than their share of the 
money, but even of that they have only 
the handling, and it keeps passing out of 
their hands into other hands all the time. 
Their very surpluses which they can’t 
spend make money cheap, so that the 
comparatively indigent can hire the use 
of it at moderate rates. Of all that they 
spend on externals the general public 
shares the enjoyment. Ifa millionaire 
has a beautiful city house, the outside of 
the house gives pleasure to every passer- 


by who has taste enough to appreciate it. 
If he has beautiful gardens, access to 
them will not be so easy, but in so far as 
they are in sight they will give pleasure 


toall beholders. One of the millionaire’s 
useful offices is to adorn the earth; and 
his palaces in town and out, his grounds 
and parks and the cattle on his meadows 
in the country, his carriages and horses 
and decorous hired men, the very street 
gowns and hats of his wife and daughters, 
help to discharge his obligations in that 
particular, and make him valuable to the 
public. One could wish. his automobiles 
were somewhat handsomer. ‘They are 
interesting, but at best they are demon- 
like conveyances, and not to be compared 
for beauty with the best of the horse- 
drawn vehicles, with the fine beasts that 
haul them. ‘ 

Personally the millionaires are inclined 
to shirk the duty of terrestrial adornment. 
Their womenkind are apt to be hand- 
some, and rather like to deck themselves 
out with delectable raiment; but the rich 
men themselves do not maintain a par- 
ticularly high average of pulchritude. 
Some of them, alas! are fat. They are 
neither more nor less comely than other 
folks, and are not appreciably better 
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clad ; for when one or two hundred dol- 
lars has been spent on a man’s exterior 
raiment, and he has been newly shaven 
and his hair brushed and his shoes 
polished, art has done all it can for him, 
and rings on his fingers and jewels in his 
cravat are thought rather disadvantageous 
to the effect. If millionaires in New 
York rode gloriously down to Wall 
Street in the morning in four-horse 
postilions it would make for the popular 
entertainment; but they shirk all display 
of that sort, and though many of them 
come to town in steam yachts, that 
merely enlivens the waterside. 

There is a definite public advantage in 
having money lumped in very large 
masses under the control of-a single head, 
because such masses of money are much 
more available for many uses than the 
same aggregate sum would be if dis- 
tributed in smaller lumps. Where there 
is a very great fortune there is usually a 
very great surplus income, available too 
often for purposes of mischief, but much 
more often for industrial development, 
for benevolent uses, the fostering of art 
and the promotion of scholarship and 
research. If Mr. Carnegie’s fortune, for 
example, were divided among a hundred 
holders it would more than make mil- 
lionaires of all of them, but the disburse- 
ments which have made Mr. Carnegie so 
famous would cease. Possibly the hun- 
dred millionaires would put Mr. Car- 
negie’s money to better use than he 
does, but it is certain that the public 
would not directly receive as large, or 
nearly as large, a share of its annual in- 
come as it does at present. 

One involuntary service that the mil- 
lionaires do us is to make thoughtful 
people realize how very many very costly 
luxuries there are that are not only not 
essential to happiness, but that have no 
bearing upon it at all. The comforts of 
life and some of the luxuries do make for 
happiness, though they by no means in+ 
sure it. A good house is better than a 
poor house; some streets are pleasanter 
than others; country homes and gardens 
are a great and salutary delight; leisure, 
but not too much of it, due rest, but not 
idleness, the best education for one’s 
children—all these things seem like sure 
blessings, and in the more congested 
centres of population nowadays it takes 
a good deal of money to buy them all. 
But an income that we are used now to 
consider small willdoit. Great fortunes 
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mean a different kind of life, a different 
development, different occupations, inter- 
ests, and aspirations; but not necessarily 
better ones, and often worse. None of 
the things that are very costly—palaces, 
paintings, yachts, racing-stables, jewels, 
articles of high luxury, whatever they 
are—have much to do with happiness. 
They are toys, and cheaper ones answer 
the purpose quite as well. They may 
well excite interest, for they are often 
highly interesting and admirable, but 
there is no occasion for them to excite 
envy. They are the attributes of a kind 
of life that some people are born to, and 
live without much thought about it, that 
some other people aspire to and attain, 
that others attain as an incident of useful 
labor, that others still unwisely covet 
and overvalue, and which the majority 
of sensible people regard with the tran- 
quil interest which they bestow on the 
gorgeous flowers in a fine garden. Some- 
times they admire the fine flowers, some- 
times not; it is a matter of taste, depend- 
ing on whether the fine flowers are sweet 
or merely showy.—Harper's Weekly. 


EDUCATION OF BOYS. 


RUE education for boys ‘‘ is to teach 

them what they ought to know when 

they become men.’’ What is it they 
ought to know, then? 

First—to be true, to be genuine. No 
education is worth anything that does 
not include this. A man had better not 
know how to read, he had better never 
learn a letter in the alphabet and be true 
and genuine in attention, in action, rather 
than being learned in all sciences and lan- 
guage, to be at the same time false in 
heart and counterfeit in life. Above all 
things teach them that truth is more than 
riches, more than culture, more than 
earthly power or position. 

Second—to be pure in thought, lan- 
guage, life—pure in mind and body. An 
impure man, young or old, poisoning the 
society where he lives with smutty 
Stories and impure example, is a moral 
ulcer, who ought to be treated as the 
lepers of old, who were banished from 
society and compelled to cry ‘‘ Unclean,’’ 
as a warning to save others from the pes- 
tilence. 

Third—to be unselfish, to care for the 
feelings and comfort of others; to be 
polite, to be generous, noble and manly. 
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This will include a genuine reverence for 
the aged and things sacred. 

Fourth—to be self-reliant and self- 
hopeful, even from early childhood; to be 
industrious always, and self-supporting 
at the earliest proper age. Teach them 
that all honest work is honorable, and 
that an idle, useless life, dependent on 
others, is disgraceful. When a boy has 
learned these four things, when he has 
made these things a part of his being, 
however young he may be, however poor, 
however rich, he has learned some of the 
most important things he ought to know 
when he becomes a man.— 7hompson's 
Island Beacon. 


THE TOMBS ANGEL. 
BY ARTHUR HENRY. 


URING the years that I have lived 

in New York, moving here and there 

in quest of the knowledge of it, and read- 
ing the daily papers more or less dili- 
gently, I had seen an occasional reference 
to the Tombs Angel. It was always a 
very incidental reference, usually a brief 
statement that some woman or young 


girl, picked up by the police, had been 


given into her charge. I would not now 
recall these references were it not for 
subsequent events. They made no con- 
scious impression upon me at the time, 
but now I know that I had formed a 
vague conception of her. 

The Tombs Angel was, in my mind, a 
large, good-natured woman, perfunctorily 
sympathetic, without any culture and 
perhaps with no education, performing 
her ostensibly benevolent duties because 
she was paid to, performing them pleas- 
antly because she was large and amiable, 
accustomed to crime and degradation, 
and not too deeply touched by it. 

When the fire occurred in the Park 
Avenue Hotel last winter I learned that 
the Tombs Angel was Mrs. Rebecca 
Salome Foster; that she had lived there 
for a number of years, and was killed in 
the disaster. This was in itself a sur- 
prise, but the tone of the newspapers in 
recording her death was a greater one. 
The usual newspaper obituary is, at best, 
perfunctory. However great or good the 
deceased may have been, the records of 
his deeds, the eulogy of his character, are 
usually gleaned from books and files and 
put into form by some one assigned to 
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the work. Itis to him a part of the day’s 
demand. He writes it as he would an 
account of a board meeting. ‘There were 
no ‘‘obituaries’’ given to Mrs. Foster. 
The hotel fire was made little of. Her 
death was the tragedy. Every account 
was a lament—sincere, almost pathetic. 
There was a note of sorrow, simple and 
genuine, seldom found in the columns of 
the newspapers. Such a note is struck 
when the President is murdered, for then 
the whole country, by horror of the deed 
and by the magnitude of the event, is 
shocked out of its indifference. It is a 
simultaneous feeling by a whole people 
that stirs in the blood of the scribe. 

The day before Mrs. Foster was killed 
she was unknown to hundreds of thou- 
sands of even the people in New York. 
You could have cried her name in vain 
up crowded Broadway and through the 
shopping district, on a bright day, when 
all the multitudes were out. But even 
the stranger reading the accounts of her 
that day must have been moved by them, 
and felt, without knowing, that they 
were justified. 

Her death was not treated as a sensa- 
tion—a good story thrown by fate in the 
reporter’s way to-day, to be forgotten 
to-morrow. It was the singular tone of 
respect, bordering on veneration, that 
stirred my interest. I wanted to know 
the woman we had lost. 

The police reporters seldom call at the 
offices of the newspapers they represent. 
There are two or three old buildings on 
Mulberry street, across the way from 
police headquarters, where they have 
their desks and offices. They make the 
daily rounds of courts and officials, look- 
ing up certain captains, detectives, or 
roundsmen, in quest of special stories, 
dropping into the Tombs to see an inter- 
esting prisoner, and when the details of 
the day’s criminal news have been gath- 
ered, they return to their desks in Mul- 
berry street, write what their papers 
expect, and send it in. 

I found a friend of mine at his desk 
one afternoon after his routine work was 
done. He was smoking his pipe, his 
feet on the window sill, his eyes fixed in 
reverie on the ugly front of the Head- 
quarters. He has occupied this corner 
for over fifteen years, serving one of the 
old evening papers. He is looked upon 
as one of the best-posted newspaper men 
in all criminal and police matters in the 
City, and I confidently expected to get 
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from him a complete picture of the Tombs 
Angel, and incidents enough to give the 
picture life. 

** Did you know Mrs. Foster?’ I asked. 

‘*Yes,’’ he replied. 

‘* What was she like ?’’ 

‘*She was a fine woman.”’ 

‘*T know, but in what way?”’ 

‘‘Why, in every way. She was the 
best woman I ever know. 

‘Come, now, old man,’’ I urged, ‘‘I 
want to know about her. You would not 
describe her that way in your paper.’’ 

**IT wouldn’t say much about her in 
the paper. She wouldn’t like it.” 

‘* Well, tell me some of the interesting 
things she did—not exceptional, you 
know, but characteristic.’’ 

He puffed at his pipe and thought for 
a long while. 

‘*T don’t think I can do it,’’ he said, 
at last. ‘‘She never talked about the 
things she did. We never thought of 
going to her for a story—it would do no 
good,”’ 

‘*And still she was popular with the 
reporters ?”’ 

‘*She was one’ of the best women I 
ever knew.’’ 

And this was all I could get out of him. 

William Travers Jerome, now District 
Attorney for New York, was for a num- 
ber of years one of the judges of the 
court in which Mrs. Foster served as 
probation officer. I have been acquainted 
with Judge Jerome for some time, and I 
know him to be a close observer. I 
found him one evening recently at his 
East Side residence. 

‘*T want to know all about Mrs. Fos- 
ter,’’ I said. ‘‘ What sort of a woman 
was she? What did she look like?’ 

‘*She was a small, nice-looking woman, 
very quiet and unobtrusive. And yet 
that is hardly right, either, for she was 
very active and always busy. But she 
went about her affairs in a direct and 
simple way. Her value to the court 
itself was in the fact that she had rare 
good judgment. You find not a few 
philanthropic people, and not a few people 
with good judgment, but it often seems 
as if these two elements were not found 
in the same person. 

‘*A woman would be brought up to 
the bar, plead guilty, and be remanded. 
We would ask Mrs. Foster to look into 
the case and report to us. She would 
find out where the woman worked—what 
her life was, what her interests were, who 
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her people were, what her surroundings 
had been, how she came to get into this 
trouble; and her judgment was so good, 
and her experience so great, that it was 
the very rarest thing for any of these 
people to be able to deceive her. She 
was, of course, constantly told untruths, 
but she was sagacious enough to detect 
the fact that they were untruths, so that 
when she reported to the court, the court 
felt that, as far as it was possible to 
ascertain them, all the facts of the case 
had been learned, and that it might act 
with perfect safety upon her report, and 
the question whether sentence should be 
suspended or imposed, or where the pris- 
oner should be sent, was generally de- 
cided by her.”’ 

‘**But, with all her good judgment,”’ I 
interposed, ‘‘she must have been deeply 
sympathetic.’’ 

**T suppose she was,”’’ he replied. 
great many women who endeavor to do 
philanthropic work of this kind are un- 
selfish and warm-hearted, but they are 
frequently misled by the class of people 
with whom they have to deal, and their 
statements to the court can rarely be re- 
lied upon—not that they willfully falsify, 
but they are incapable of ascertaining the 
real facts of the case. Their duty seems 
to them to be rather to extend sympathy 
to the person in trouble than to make a 
thorough investigation of the person’s 
case, so that it can be dealt with in the 
wisest way, looking not only to the good 
of the individual, but the general good 
of the community. 

“It was not an infrequent thing to 
have Mrs. Foster report to us that the 
person was of such a character that she 
did not think there should be a suspen- 
sion of sentence. And frequently, before 
the prisoner was convicted, she would 
make an investigation, and if judgment 
was suspended she would, especially in 
the case of young women, take them into 
her charge, procure situations for them, 
and exercise a general supervision over 
them for a considerable time, helping 
them wisely. She had a little place, up 
somewhere on the Sound, where she took 
some of these. For others she would 
procure lodgings, and frequently, when a 
woman was sentenced and sent to prison, 
she would look out for her children; and 
where men were sentenced she would 
look out for their wives, procure means 
to help them—give them food and cloth- 
ing, procure work for them. Her min- 
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istrations were not by any means devoted 
entirely to women, although they were 
the principal object of her charity. 

‘* She worked at all times—in the heat 
of summer and the cold of winter. She 
would go to the very limit of her strength, 
until, absolutely exbausted, she would 
faint. The court officers were all very 
fond of her, and when she was overcome 
some big policeman would lift her up and 
carry her to a place of rest as tenderly as 
though she were a baby. 

‘Her absolute sincerity and purity of 
motive impressed itself upon every one 
and led them to trust her. She would 
never take any money from the judges. 
Lots of times I have tried to give her 
money for some particular case—where 
she had made expenditures to take care 
of the family while the man was in jail. 


| She would say: ‘No, I cannot take any 
sal 
| the judges who are here now would not 


money from any of the judges. I know 
think I was coming to them with the 
hope of getting money, but there might 
come judges here who would not feel 
that way about it. They would get to 
look upon me as a nuisance, and they 
would feel they ought to offer me 
money.’’’ 

Here was a little light on the character 
I was seeking to know, but I felt that it 
was only a partial revelation. Good 
judgment and an insight not readily de- 
ceived were the qualities that had im- 
pressed the judges. They might make 
her a valuable ally to the court, but they 
could not explain the reason for her 
labor. No woman would have devoted 
years of her life to such exhausting toil 
in so lugubrious a world, without pay, 
simply for love of exercising her powers 
of discrimination. The judge put these 
first, but it was evident that they must 
been incidental so far as she was con- 
cerned. They served to make her more 
effective in what the deeper qualities of 
her nature prompted her to do. 

‘Where did she get the money that 
she used? She did not receive much as 
probation officer, did she ?’’ 

‘‘The law creating probation officers 
was passed only about a year ago. She 
was doing this work many years before 
that, and she served out of pure benevo- 
lence, without pay. I don’t know where 
the money she spent came from. I think 
she had some means of her own.”’ 

I went to the iron-barred door of the 
Tombs, and was admitted. The sheriff 
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received me in his dingy office, in the rear 
of a long, narrow room, and ill-lighted, 
tly-ventilated passage to the cells. 

The sheriff, a big-boned, heavily-built 
Irishman, met me with a challenging 
stare from his suspicious, cold blue eyes, 
but when I told him my errand his atti- 
tude became less harsh and forbidding. 

‘“‘How long have you known Mrs. 
Foster ?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Ever since I have been here. I’ve 
been around the Tombs here, one way 
and another, for about twelve years.’’ 

‘‘And you saw a good deal of her?”’ 

“I saw her about every day. She 
came here every morning, regular as 
clockwork.”’ 

‘To see the prisoners, in general.’’ 

‘“Well, there was always one or more 
particular cases she was looking after, 
and then there was always a lot of ex- 
prisoners and dead-beats and people in 
trouble hanging around outside for her. 
She always came around here to see 
them. Ofcourse, if it was cold or stormy, 
we let them wait inside for her.’’ 

‘“‘What did she do for these people— 
get them work ?”’ 

“Most of ’em didn’t want work. Of 
course, if they did, she would find ’em 


something. But most of those hanging 
round here were dead-beats looking to 
her for a stake.’’ 

‘* What did she do with them ?”’ 

‘Oh, she always staked ’em to some- 


thing—a quarter or a haif or so. There 
was a fellow named Appo—an ex-convict 
and a regular Bowery bum—used to show 
up about so often, and get a half or a 
dollar off her.’’ 

“Fooling her with promises of re- 
form ?”’ 

“Not much. You couldn’t fool Mrs. 
Foster. She was on to.’em all right. 
She never talked reform to such people. 
Just slipped a half or a dollar into their 
fist on the quiet, with a joke or a pleasant 
word, and told ’em to come and see her 
again.’’ 

““ What was her idea ?”’ 

“Don’t know as she had any idea. 
Talk don’t do those dead-beats any good. 
She seemed to think a lot of them ina 
queer kind of way—kind of joking and 
tender.”’ 

“‘She was tender-hearted ?”’ 

““Of course she was, but not soft like 
some. She was always bright and cheery, 
and had a laugh or a joke or a pleasant 
word for every one. She used to come 
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whisking in every morning, and trip 
through the place, saying good-morning 
to every one by name. She always came 
bustling into my office as breezy and 
chipper as a young girl. It was always 
‘Good-morning to you, Sheriff; you are 
good-natured to-day?’ Youcouldn’t help 
warming up to her. Another woman 
might have seemed bold and forward, but 
she didn’t. Every morning it was just 
the same. ‘I’ve got some people to see,’ 
she would say. ‘Can I go into the cells?’ 
She’d always ask. She could have gone 
right in, coming for twelve years that 
way, and everybody knowing her, but she 
always asked; and when I said, ‘Why, of 
course you can,’ she’d say, ‘Thank you 
kindly, Sheriff; thank you kindly.’ ’’ 

The big fellow’s face flushed up as he 
spoke of her, and his blue eyes were 
warm and moist. 

A quiet, unobtrusive little woman in 
the court-room—just and of good judg- 
ment. A breezy, joking, bustling spirit 
about the Tombs; full of cajolery and 
flattery for officials of a brief authority, 
open-handed, shrewd, and tender with 
the odds and ends of poverty, misfortune, 
worthlessness, and crime that gathered 
there. Was this conscious acting, and 
if so, for what ambition was the effort 
spent? 

Every morning, before going to the 
Tombs, Mrs. Foster went to Calvary 
Church, at the corner of Fourth avenue 
and Twenty-first street. I called there 
several times to discover why. One after- 
noon I found the sexton in. He had 
served in that capacity for a number of 
years, and had known Mrs. Foster well. 

The vestibule of Calvary Church is 
long and wide. Its low ceiling and 
narrow windows of stained glass give it 
a resemblance to an ancient castle hall. 
It is a dimly-lighted, cool and somber 
place, where people tread softly and sel- 
dom speak aloud. 

“It is empty now,’’ said the sexton, 
glancing down its length, ‘‘but when 
Mrs. Foster was alive, there was ’most 
always some one here waiting in the 
hope of her dropping in. There were 
twenty or thirty of ’em here in the morn- 
ing about her time to come. She used 
this as her uptown office, and she kept 
the clothes and things she gave away in 
the basement. She was always collecting 
every kind of thing and sending it here. 
Sometimes a wagon would drive up and 
unload.’’ 
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‘* How old was she ?”’ 

** Well, to look at her you would say 
she:was no more than thirty-eight or 
nine, but she must have been over fifty.’’ 

‘*Was she attractive? How did she 
look and dress ?"’ 

‘‘She had handsome eyes, kind of 
dancing and thoughtful too. She always 
dressed well, in black, and her clothes 
fitted. She had a trim, good figure, and 
ways like a girl—light on her feet, quick 
and graceful. It was a wonder to me she 
could go about at all times of night and 
in all kinds of places alone and never 
have no harm come to her. She would 
go anywhere and do anything without 
thinking. One time she had been to a 
dinner at some fine place or other and 
got back to the hotel late. An old 
woman was waiting for her, and told her 
about a daughter that had gone astray 
and was leading a bad life in a low resort 
on the Bowery. She had been gone from 
home a little over a week, and they had 
just found out where she was, but the 
dive keeper had hid her away and the 
mother couldn’t get to her. Well, Mrs. 
Foster got a cab and drove, just as she 
was, evening dress and all, right to the 
door of the dive. 

‘*She went in alone, and as she walked 
among the tables where men were drink- 
ing they called out to her all kinds of 
things. She went right to the bar and 
asked the keeper for the girl she was 
after. He swore at her and ordered her 
to get out. Then one of the men at a 
table near the bar jumped up and called 
out, ‘Speak civil to her, Patsy. Shut 
up, you feliows! That’s the Tombs 
Angel you’re talking to. That’s who 
she is.’ 

‘As soon as they heard that, a lot of 
the men came up, and the girls crowded 
around her, and they made Patsy go and 
get the one she’d come for.’’ 

Mrs. Foster was married in Calvary 
Church, in 1865, to the brilliant Judge 
Advocate who later tried those accused 
in the conspiracy to kill Lincoln. The 
President was not at the wedding because 
the stress of the times would not permit, 
but it is the impression of one of Mrs. 
Foster’s daughters that one or more mem- 
bers of the Cabinet attended. However 
that may be, it was a great social event, 
and the merry, tender- hearted, joy-loving 
young girl who was the centre of it be- 
came the Tombs Angel, and for twelve 
years after her husband's death used the 
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place of her wedding as a reception-hall 
for her friends the outcasts. It has been 
impossible for me to get from any onea 
statement as to her motives. No one 
seems to know just why she became a 
servant of the court and of the con- 
demned. She was not a grief-stricken 
woman, seeking to hide her life and 
forget herself and her sorrows in such 
service; she was not an organizer of soci- 
eties, nor a reformer, nor one who loved 
to be busy about other people’s business, 
She loved society, and was a bright and 
active member of a wealthy and cultured 
circle, during all the years of her toil in 
the slums. 

“I don’t know that I can give you 
any reason for it,’’ said her daughter, 
‘‘except that she loved such work, and 
that, as the years passed, it gradually 
grew of itself and absorbed her.’’ 

‘* Did it make her unhappy ?”’ 

‘‘She was the merriest one of the 
family. She seemed younger than her 
daughters.’’ 

**Did she talk to you about her work— 
about the people she helped ?”’ 

‘*Only when she was sick and needed 
our help. Then she would tell us whom 
to go to and what to do for them. That 
was all.’’ 

These details do not lend themselves 
to the portrait of a conventional mission- 
ary, and it is to be hoped that the artist 
who designs the monument to be placed 
in her memory will avoid ancient and 
accepted symbols—for here is something 
striking, significant, and new.—Outlook. 





A READING LESSON. 


N default of a report on any school ex- 
ercise witnessed by myself, I take the 
following report of a peculiar reading les- 
son, from Dr. Schaeffer’s book, ‘‘ Think- 


ing and Learning to Think.’’ Any 
teacher who will read it carefully will be 
likely to get some valuable practical ideas 
and suggestions, even if he should not 
think it best to attempt work of exactly 
the same kind. 

‘“The teacher had called the class in 
second reader. As soon as all the pupils 
were seated, she said, ‘You may read 
the first paragraph.’ Instead of reading 
orally, the class became so quiet that one 
might have heard a pin drop. After 
most of the hands were raised, she called 
upon one pupil to tell what the para- 
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graph said. The second paragraph was 
read, and the substance of it stated in 
the pupil’s own words. An omission 
was supplied by another pupil; an incor- 
rect phrase was modified by giving the 
correct words for conveying the thought. 
In the course of the lesson, it became 
necessary to clarify the ideas of some. 
This was accomplished by a few per- 
tinent questions, which made the pupils 
think for themselves. ; 

‘‘ After the entire lesson had been read 
in this way, she dismissed the class with- 
out assigning a lesson. Every member 
of the class went to his seat, took out his 
slate, and began to write out the lesson 
in his own language. The interest and 
pleasure depicted in their faces showed 
that it was not a task but a joy to ex- 
press thought by the pencil. The teacher 
had given them something to think 
about; she had taught them to express 
their thoughts in spoken and written 
language; her questions had stimulated 
their own thinking; and when, later in 
the day, the lesson in oral reading was 
given, the vocal utterance showed that 
every pupil understood what he was 
reading. ‘There was no parrot-like utter- 
ance of vocables, but an expression of 
thought based upon a thorough under- 
standing and an appreciation of what 
was tread. The silent reading was an 
exercise in thought getting and thought- 
begetting; the language lesson upon the 
slate was an exercise in active thinking 
through written words; and the oral ex- 
pression furnished a test by which the 
teacher could ascertain what she had ac- 
complished in getting her pupils tothink."’ 


MARY AND JOHN. 


HIS pedagogy has been humble all its 
days; never able to stand alone, it 
has cast about for something to stand on, 
and the oniy thing it has found has been 
psychology. Yet, after all, actual school- 
room practice has only very remote rela- 
tions to any psychological theories. The 
theory and the practice of education 
have always been closely related, that is, 
they have been universally found between 
the covers of the same book, in separate 
sections; but they have mixed like oil 
and water. So far from teachers having 
any abnormal hankering after psycho- 
logy, they are rather inclined to an 
amused toleration in its patronizing 
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presence, when they cannot run away. 
If, as has been wittily if not wisely said, 
the chief business of education is to make 
bad men out of good babies, psychology 
has to bear only a very small part of the 
reproach. What we as secondary teach- 
ers really want is to get at a knowledge 
of our boys and girls. We are trying to 
teach Mary algebra, sometimes without 
knowing much algebra, and generally 
without knowing much Mary. Jacotot 
made a gallant attempt to deliver us 
from the servitude of a knowledge of 
algebra even, claiming that he could 
teach what he did not know quite as well 
as what he did—which may have been 
true for Jacotot, but has been finally aban- 
doned as a sound working theory for 
teachers who need re-election. We have 
made up our minds what to do with alge- 
bra or Latin, but we have not yet suffi- 
ciently established the standing of John 
or Mary. Weare only just beginning to 
recognize the fact that we need to know 
John and Mary well at all, and we have 
only the vaguest kinds of notions as to 
the kind of knowledge of them that will 
be helpful, or how to get about getting 
such knowledge. 

In this emergency we turn to our old 
master, or despot, psychology, for help. 
The answers that psychology has for 
pedagogical riddles are always general 
answers. It can establish laws that will 
fit the average boy or girl pretty well, 
and so give us a working basis, and a 
standard of comparison. In regard to 
the special period under consideration, 
the period covered by the secondary 
school more nearly than by any other 
institution, the period we so vaguely and 
complacently define as adolescence, psy- 
chology has yet to offer, no doubt, many 
helpful suggestions. But it is not to 
psychology in any strict sense that we 
look so much as to the metaphysics, the 
psychophysics, the physiology and the 
sociology of adolescence. We wish to 
know this period, and we shall need ail 
the help that we can get. Huxley says 
that if we wish to know how a crayfish 
feels we must be acrayfish. We areina 
better position to study boys and girls 
than crayfish, for we at least have been 
boys or girls, most of us at any rate. 
Still reminiscence is very delusive, for 
we inevitably project some of our matu- 
rity back into our youth when we under- 
take to investigate that youth. We need 
all the help we can get, then, and after 
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getting all that the doctors and the books 
have for us, we have still to study the 
individual specimens that come into our 
fields with the most painstaking and 
sympathetic care.— School Review. 


THE ETHICAL FUNCTIONS OF 
FOOT-BALL. 





BY CHARLES F. THWING, D. D., 


President Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


HAVE before written of foot-ball as a 
game of brains and also as a game of 
hearts. I now wish to write of foot-ball 
in a relation yet more important. I de- 
sire to present some of its ethical relations 
and functions. 

First.—Foot-ball represents the inex- 
orable. It embraces things that must be 
done at specific times, places and in 
specific ways. 

College life has its social side, and the 
social side is of importance. For this 
side represents such minor or major 
graces as gentleness, sweetness and grac- 
iousness itself. Never are these condi- 
tions to be depreciated. They are ever 
to be assessed at their full value and their 
full value is very high. But college life, 
like all life, has another side. It hasa 
side and relation which demand the hard- 
ness and endurance of the soldier. It has 
a side which is built up of mighty mzsés. 
This side is represented by foot-ball. 
Every member of the eleven must train, 
must practice, must endure risks, must 
mingle with his fellows, must keep his 
temper, and must obey his captain. 

From the top to the bottom and from 
the bottom to the top of a high wall of 
heavy obligations the foot-ball man is 
constantly and unerringly obliged to go. 
I believe that the chief, if not the only, 
basis of the charge which is sometimes 
brought against the college, that it unfits 
a man for life, lies in the substitution of 
may for must in the ordinary scholastic 
relations. But foot-ball teaches a man 
the value of the inexorable. It brings 
each student up short and sharp against 
laws which are to be absolutely kept. 
Of such laws life itselfis full. Acquaint- 
ance with such laws man should make in 
his youth. The college offers the most 
fitting time and place for making such 
acquaintance ; and foot-ball is among the 
most fitting of all possible methods and 
means for making this acquaintance. 
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Second.—Foot-ball illustrates the value 
of the positive. In the building of char- 
acter, the negative has some, but slight, 
value. It represents the more elementary 
conditions of the ethical process. The 
Old Testament says ‘‘thou shalt not,” 
and this is well; the New Testament 
says ‘‘thou shalt,’’ and this is better. 
It is well to adopt as one’s ethical rule 
that whatever is not expressly allowed is 
denied; it is better to adopt as one’s 
ethical rule that whatever is not expressly 
denied is allowed. Life is to be inter- 
preted as sound, wholesome, righteous, 
unless there be evidence to the contrary, 
and never as corrupting, base, wrong, 
unless there be evidence to the contrary, 
Such an interpretation creates the high- 
est qualities of health and healthfulness, 
Be it said foot-ball embodies and enforces 
such an interpretation. It emphasizes 
the aggressive, the forth putting, the 
direct, the positive. It teems with the 
glorious sense of certainty. It embodies 
Carlyle’s ‘‘eternal yea.’’ It illustrates 
the science and art of realism. It em- 
bodies actuality. It stands for the per- 
pendicular. It teaches one to do. Its 
commands are condensed into the com- 
mand ‘‘forward.’’ It bucks, it pushes, 
it breaks, it runs, it goes; it goes through 
the line, it goes round the ends, but it 
goes. 

Third.—Foot-ball in its ethical rela- 
tions represents the value of a compelling 
interest. College life has many interests; 
most of these interests are good ; a few in- 
different ; and a very few of evil relations. 
Most students have some share in all that 
helps to constitute college life, but only 
a few students have an absorbing interest 
in any of these relations. It is well for 
each man to possess at least one interest 
which is absorbing. Such an interest 
develops the conscience and the whole 
character. It creates force and it also 
makes more forceful forces already exist- 
ing. Athletics, and foot-ball in partic- 
ular, represent a condition well fitted to 
call out and to develop in a commanding 
and compelling way the essential powers 
of the student. I, of course, believe it 
would be better if scholarship represented 
this absorbing and compelling interest. 
It would be well if some great humane 
movement or institution, such as the col- 
lege settlement, represented this absorb- 
ing or compelling interest. But one 
takes, and one is glad to take, the college 
man as heis. One, therefore, uses those 
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methods and means with the college 
student which are the more practicable. 
Foot-ball represents this method or 
means; foot-ball absorbs and compels. 
The objector might possibly say it ab- 
sorbs too completely and compels too 
arrogantly. In the case of some students 
I should agree with the objector, and 
assent to the value of hisobjection. But 
for most men, under conditions existing, 
foot-ball represents a wholesome method 
for calling out a compelling interest on 
the partofthestudent. For the student, 
like certain ranges of society, is in peril 
of the evil of indifferentism. Dry rot is 
one of the dangers. Vil admirari is a 
not uncommon motto. A lackadaisical 
lassitude easily touches him. In such a 
condition foot-ball does for him what 
calomel did in the old pharmacopceia 
for the permanent invalid. Speaking of 
a lazy boy, Emerson said, or is said to 
have said, ‘‘Set a dog on him, send him 
West, do something to him.’’ Foot-ball 
accomplishes a result of the kind Emer- 
son wished to accomplish. A father, 
himself a distinguised publisher, said to 
me recently that his little baby, of a few 
days old, seemed at one time to be dying 
or dead; no breathing could be distin- 


guished, no pulse found. But the nurse 
took the little weakling by one heel and 
flung it around several times, making a 


full circle in the air. The currents of 
life were set in motion; it revived; it is 
now living in fatness and health. Foot- 
ball arouses, absorbs, compels interest. 
Fourth.—Foot ball, further, embodies 
the process of self discovery. Self dis- 
covery is a condition, but it is more than 
a condition, it is alsoa means. All the 
early years of one’s life are years of the 
revealing of self to self; they are years of 
self-revelation both as a cause and asa 
consequence of self-enlargement. What 
tapture belongs to the true soul in find- 
ing he is a larger, stronger, better man 
than he believed himself to be; what re- 
morse, or at least regret, belongs to the 
noble soul in finding he is less large, less 
strong, less good than he believed him- 
self to be. One recalls the chagrin which 
John Inglesant in Shorthouse’s great 
story experienced in finding that near the 
close of his career he was inclined to play 
fast and loose with a temptation which in 
the earlier time he had sternly resisted. 
Foot-ball proves to many a man what he 
is. It makes known to him that he has 
more or less physical strength than he 
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believed he had. In intellectual vision 
or provision it shows him whether he is 
more or less alert; in executive planning 
and detail it shows him whether he is 
more or less prompt and able; in heart it 
shows him whether he is more enthusi- 
astic or more indifferent; and in conscience 
it also proves to him whether he is more 
or less righteous than he believed himself 
to be. Every foot-ball game is a crisis. 
It not only creates and develops power, 
it also discovers the possession or the 
lack of power. 

Fifth.—Tie last of the five points of 
the ethical Calvinism of foot-ball to which 
I shall allude is self-restraint. Foot-ball 
develops self-restraint. Self-restraint, or 
more broadly self-control, is one of the 
primary signs of the gentleman. It 
represents the subordination of the less 
worthy to the more worthy, of the rela- 
tively good to the relatively better, of the 
relatively better to the absolutely best, of 
meanness to nobility, of the temporal to 
the eternal, of the narrow to the broad, of 
indifferentism to the cardinal virtues, 
verities and graces. Foot-ball demands 
self-restraint, and therefore it develops 
self-restraint. For it teems with tempta- 
tions to be mean. It affords manifold 
opportunities to do nasty things. These 


‘ temptations yielded to, these opportuni- 


ties embraced, character becomes mean 
and nasty. Some men cannot resist such 
opportunities and temptations, and such 
men should never set foot on the gridiron. 
I recall that in one foot-ball season a 
Junior, who was one of the best men on 
the eleven, said to me he had decided to 
quit playing. In answer to my inquiry 
respecting the reason, he said he could 
not keep himself from doing mean things 
to the man opposite. I was surprised, 
for I had always judged the student to be 
a man of fine character. I asked: ‘‘But 
don’t the officials keep you from break- 
ing the rules?’ ‘‘QOh,’’ said he, ‘I can 
slug the fellow or kick him, or do him 
up easily enough, and no official ever be 
the wiser.’’ I may add that my advice 
to the student was to stay in the game, 
and, staying, to make himself a man 
worthy to play the game. He did stay. 
In answer to inquiries of mine afterward 
made, he said he thought he was doing 
better. The gridiron is a small ethical 
world, marked all over with the white 
lines of moral distinctions. It is like an 
experiment in the laboratory in which 
certain natural phenomena are segregated 
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in order that the understanding of these 
phenomena may be more readily ac- 
quired. It is a moral apprenticeship, an 
ethical practice school. It is in ethics 
what the Socratic thinking shop was sup- 
posed to be—a training of the individual. 
Foot-ball thus develops the superb 
quality of self-restraint. It thus helps 
to make the finest type of the gentleman. 

I know perfectly well that the game 
of foot-ball as played in American col- 
leges is subject to very serious evils. 
Let no attempt be made to depreciate 
the evil of these evils. But these evils, 
be it said, relate rather to the conduct 
of the game and its incidental conditions 
than to its essential elements. Before 
and above these evils I would emphasize 
its functions in developing the gentleman 
of ethical character and conduct. For 
foot-ball represents the inexorable, it 
teaches the value of the positive, it illus- 
trates the worth of a compelling interest, 
it promotes self-discovery, and it disci- 
plines_ self-restraint.— orth American 
Review. 


BACKBONE AND OTHER BONES. 





PHYSIOLOGY IN PRIMARY GRADES. 
BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


As the law of Pennsylvania requires 
that physiology and ‘hygiene shall 
be taught to all pupils in the public 
schools, it follows that those not old 
enough to use a text-book must be taught 
orally. But many of the teachers in our 
state have only a text-book knowledge of 
the subject, and are at a loss what to 
teach and how to teach it. They givea 
few lessons on the anatomy of the human 
body and think they have done their full 
duty. This kind of teaching has given 
tise to the stories of children who “‘ say 
their bones’’ for the edification of visi- 
tors. Only the other day I asked a little 
girl in whose home I was entertained if 
she had studied physiology, and she re- 

lied, ‘‘Oh, yes, I know all about my 

ones,’’ and then added, ‘‘ But I don’t 
like physiology; I’d rather study arith- 
metic and spelling.”’ 

There is no reason why children should 
not learn the common names or the uses 
of the bones; they are certainly as curious 
and interesting as the parts of a leaf or 
flower. This is an age of nature study, 
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and the human organism is the most 
wonderful of nature’s works. But hay- 
ing taught the names and uses of some 
of the bones and how to take care of 
them, and having shown how well they 
are adapted to human needs, it is better 
to pass on to some other parts of the 
body. As the general subject is to be 
continued for eight or nine years, it is not 
necessary to teach any portion of it ex- 
haustively (or exhaustingly) to the 
primary pupils. 

Let us suppose that the teacher wishes 
to give a lesson on the backbone. By 
way of preparation she should draw on 
the blackboard or on a sheet of manila 
paper a picture of the backbone. She 
should also obtain from the butcher a 
few vertebrze of a sheep or pig, and ask 
the pupils if some of them cannot bring 
the backbone of a fish or chicken. 

A glance at the picture of the entire 
backbone, and a study of the individual 
vertebra, with its hole in the middle and 
its projections, will occupy the time of 
one lesson; when the children return to 
their seats they can draw the vertebra 
from memory. The manner in which the 
vertebrz are fitted together, with a de- 
scription of the cushions between, and a 
reference to the ‘‘telegraph wire’’ that 
runs through the whole to the brain, will 
form another lesson. A third lesson may 
easily be devoted to the flexibility of the 
backbone, and the importance of sitting 
and standing properly. The children 
should practice the proper standing posi- 
tion, with the chest and the crown of the 
head high, and the weight resting on the 
balls of the feet. 

Having taught the children in the class 
how they ought to sit, the teacher should 
require them to form the habit of sitting 
in the best position that seats and desks 
will allow, and should take special care 
that little children do not sit at bigh 
desks, or the reverse. If some of the little 
folks have to sit on seats so high that their 
feet swing in the air, a foot-rest should 
be provided, if it is only a store box. 

An interesting subject fora few more 
lessons would be the comparison of man 
with other animals that have backbones, 
noting which of them can stand erect, 
or nearly so, and which never do. Lead 
the pupils to see that one reason why 
man is superior to all other animals is 
because he is able to stand erect, walk on 
two feet, and use his hands to do things 
with. The article by Dan Beard in the 
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October S#. Wicholas on ‘‘ Mother Nature 
and the Jointed Stick,’’ will be very help. 
ful to the teacher in arousing an interest 
in the backbone and also in the hands 
and feet, especially if she is enough of an 
artist to make a rough enlargement of 
the drawings. 

Having aroused an interest in the back- 
bone, some lessons may be given on the 
other bones, and the way in which they 
depend upon or support the spinal col- 
umn. The teacher should acquaint her- 
self with the kinds of food that are needed 
to make good bones, and make them the 
subject of a lesson, too. She should ex- 
plain that some children are naturally 
larger and stronger than others, but that 
improper food and bad habits still keep 
such from growing to their full size, 
while wholesome food and good habits 
will help those who are puny to become 
large and strong. In this connection she 
should teach that alcohol and tobacco 
stunt the growth of the bones, and en- 
courage the pupils to let them alone alto- 
together, so that they may become well- 
developed men and women. A high 
ideal of physical perfection formed in 
early childhood will make it easier for the 
boy or girl to resist the influences that 
lead to disease and death. 


INTERESTING PROCESS. 


AX English writer thus describes the 
various changes that take place 
within an egg. The hen has scarcely sat 
on her eggs twelve hours before some 
lineaments of the head and body of the 
chicken appear. The heart may seem to 
beat at the end of the second day; it has 
at this time somewhat the form of a 
horseshce, but no blood yet appears. At 
the end of two days two vesicles of blood 
are to be distinguished, the pulsation of 
which are very visible; one of these is the 
left ventricle, and the other the root of 
the great artery. At the fiftieth hour 
one auricle of the heart appears, resem- 
bling a noose folded down upon itself. 
The beating of the heart is first observed 
in the auricle and afterward in the ven- 
tricle. At the end of the seventieth 
hour the wings are distinguishable ; and 
on the head two bubbles are seen for the 
brain, one for the bill, and two for the 
fore and hind parts of the head. To- 
ward the end of four days the two auri- 
cles ‘already visible draw nearer to the 





heart than before. The liver aprears to- 
ward the fifth day. Attheend of a hun- 
dred and thirty-one hours the first volun- 
tary motion is observed. At the end of 
seven hours more the lungs and the 
stomach become visible; and four hours 
afterward the intestines, the loins and the 
upper jaw. At the hundred and forty- 
fourth hour two ventricles are visible, and 
two drops of blood instead of the single 
one as seen before. Theseventh day the 
brain begins to have some consistency. 
At the one hundred and ninetieth hour 
of incubation the bill opens and the flesh 
appears on the breast. In four hours 
more the breastbone is seen. In six 
hours after this the ribs appear, forming 
from the back, and the bill is very visible, 
as well as the gall-bladder. The bill be- 
comes green at the end of two hundred 
and thirty-six hours; and if the chicken 
be taken out of its covering it evidently 
moves itself. The feather begins to shoot 
out toward the two hundred and fortieth 
hour, and the skull becomes gristly. At 
the two hundred and sixty-fourth hour 
the eyes appear. At the two-hundred 
and eighty-eighth the ribs are perfect. 
At the three hundred and thirty-first the 
spleen draws near the stomach and the 
lungs to the chest. At the end of three 
hundred and fifty-five hours the bill fre- 
quently opens and shuts, and at the end 
of the eighteenth day the first cry of the 
chicken is heard. 


THE BOOK FLOOD. 





BY HENRY VAN DYKE, D. D. 


HE big world is cumbered with them! 
complained the wise man, who lived 
twothousand yearsago. ‘‘ There are books 
here in Jerusalem, and in Thebes, and in 
Babylon, and in Nineveh; even in Tyre 
and Sidon among the Philistines no 
doubt one would find books. Still men 
go on scribbling out their thoughts and 
observations, in spite of the fact that there 
is nothing new under the sun. Where 
are the readers to come from, I wonder ? 
For much study is a weariness of the 
flesh, and yet of making many books 
there is no end.”’ 

But what would the writer that was 
king say if he were alive to-day, when 
the annual output of books in this coun- 
try alone is between 4000 and 5000, and 
when the printing press multiplies these 
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volumes into more than 5,000,000 copies ? 
Doubtless he would be much astonished, 
and perhaps even more displeased. But 
I conjecture that he would go on writing 
his own books, and that when they were 
done he would look fora publisher. For 
each age has its own thoughts and feel- 
ings; and each man who is born with the 
impulse of authorship thinks that he has 
something to say to his age; and even if 
it is nothing more than a criticism of 
other men for writing so much and so 
poorly, he wants to say it in his own 
language. Thomas Carlyle, talking 
volubly on the virtues of silence, repre- 
sents a role which is never left out in the 
drama of literature. 

After all, is it not better that a hundred 
unnecessary books should be published 
than that one good and useful book 
should be lost? Nature’s law of parsi- 
mony is arrived at by a process of ex- 
pense. The needless volumes, like the 
infertile seeds, soon sink out of sight; 
and the books that have life in them are 
taken care of by readers who are waitiing 
scmewhere to.receive and cherish them. 

Reading is a habit. Writing is a gift. 
Both may be cultivated. But I suppose 
there is this difference between them— 
the habit may be acquired by any who 


will; the gift can be developed only by 


those who have it. How to discover it 
and make the bestof it, and use the writ- 
ing gift so that it shall supply the real 
needs and promote the finest results of 
the reading habit—that is the problem. 

I do not know any ready-made answer 
in the back of the book. The only way to 
work it out is for the writers to try to 
write as well as they can, and for the pub- 
lishers to publish the best that they can 
get, and for the great company of readcrs 
to bring a healthier appetite, a clean taste, 
and a good digestion to the feast that is 
prepared for them. If one partakes not 
wisely but too much, that is his own fault. 

I have been thinking to-day of the pre- 
paration of the feast. How much hard 
and pleasant labor has gone into the mak- 
ing of the books that will come out this 
autumn! The group of workers is not 
large compared with the number of people 
who live in these United States, and of 
whom perhaps 20,000,000 are in some 
sense readers. But this small company 
of literary folk have had a good time with 
their work, I will warrant, in spite of the 
fact that some of it has been difficult. 

Not a few of them I know, good com- 
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rades and honest craftsmen, and my 
thoughts go out to them from this little 
workshop—a deserted farmhouse, with 
nothing but a table and a chair for furni- 
ture, and with a tranquil outlook from 
the open door over rolling hills and shin- 
ing water—my thoughts ramble away to 
the other writers who have been busy 
with their books during these summer 
days, and who are now probably putting 
on the last touches in the way of a pre- 
face, the garnish of the feast. 

Scholars have been sifting and arrang- 
ing the results of their studies in great 
libraries. Observers of men and manners 
have been traveling and taking notes in 
strange lands and in the foreign parts of 
their own country. Teachers of life and 
morals have been trying to give their 
lessons a convincing and commanding 
form. Students of nature have been 
bringing together the records of their 
companionship with birds and beasts and 
flowers. Story-tellers have been follow- 
ing their dream-people through all kinds 
of adventures to joyiul or sorrowful ends. 
And poets, a few, have been weaving 
their most delicate fancies and their deep- 
est thoughts into verse. 

In what different places, and under 
what various conditions, these men and 
women have been working! Some of 
them in great cities, in spacious rooms 
filled with books; others in quiet coun- 
try places, in little ‘‘dens’’ of bare and 
simple aspect; some among the tran- 
quillizing influences of the mountains; 
others where they could feel the inspira- 
tion of an outlook over the tossing, 
limitless plains of the ocean ; a few, per- 
haps, in tents among the trees, or in 
boats on the sea—though, for my part, it 
is difficult to understand how any one can 
actually write out of doors. The attrac- 
tions of nature are so close and so com- 
pelling that it is impossible to resist 
them. Outof doors for seeing and hearing, 
thinking and feeling. In doors for writing. 

It is pleasing to reflect upon the great 
amelioration which has been made in the 
‘* worldly lot’’ of writers, by the increase 
and wider distribution of the pecuniary 
rewards of authorship. It is not neces- 
sary to go back to the age of Grub Street 
for comparison. There has been a change 
even since the days when Lowell wrote, 
‘*T cannot come (to New York) without 
any money, and leave my wife with 62% 
cents, such being the budget brought in 
by my secretary of the treasury this 
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week;’’ and when Hawthorne’s friends 
had to make up a purse and send it to 
him anonymously to relieve the penury 
caused by the loss of his position in the 
Custom House at Salem. Nowadays, 
people who certainly do not write any 
better than Lowell or Hawthorne, find 
life very much easier. They travel 
freely; they live in a comfortable house— 
some of them have two—with plenty of 
books and pictures. The man who would 
begrudge this improvement in the condi- 
tion of literary workers must have, as Dr. 
Johnson would say, ‘‘a disposition little 
to be envied.’’ Why should not the 
author share in the general prosperity ? 
Besides, it should be remembered that 
while there has been a certain enlarge- 
ment in the pay of literary workers, it 
has not yet resulted in the creation of 
opulence among men of letters as a class. 
The principal gain has been along the 
line of enlarged opportunities and better 
remuneration for magazine, newspaper, 
and editorial work. Setting these aside, 
the number of people who make a good 
living by literature alone is still very 
small. I will not even attempt to guess 
how many there are; it might precipitate 
along correspondence. But it is safe to 


say that there are not two score in 


America. What a slight burden is the 
support of thirty-five authors among 
75,000,000 people! Your share in the 
burden is just one-half of one-millionth 
part of an author. What is that, com- 
pared with the pleasure that you get out 
of new books, even though you are one 
of those severe people who profess to read 
none but old ones? 

Asa rule, it may be taken for granted 
that plain living is congenial to high 
thinking. A writer in one of the Eng- 
lish periodicals a couple of years ago put 
forth the theory that the increase of 
pessimism among authors was due to the 
eating of too much and too rich food. 
Among other illustrations he said that 
Ibsen was inordinately given to the 
pleasures of the table... However that 
may be, it is certain that the literary 
life, at its best, is one that demands a 
clear and steady mind, a free spirit, and 
great concentration of effort. The cares 
of a splendid establishment and the dis- 
tractions of a complicated social life are 
not likely, in the majority of cases, to 
make it easier to do the best work. 
Most of the great books, I suppose, have 
been written in rather small rooms. 


THE BOOK FLOOD. 
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The spirit of happiness also seems to 
have a partiality for quiet and simple 
lodgings. ‘‘We havea little room in the 
third story (back),’’ wrote Lowell in 
1845, just after his marriage, ‘‘ with 
white curtains trimmed with evergreen, 
and are as happy as two mortals can be.’’ 

There is the highest authority for be- 
lieving that a man’s life, even though he 
be an author, consists not in the abun- 
dance of things that he possesses. 
Rather is its real value to be sought in 
the quality of the ideas and feelings that 
possess him, and in the effort to embody 
them in his work. The work’s the thing. 
The delight of clear and steady thought, 
of free and vivid imagination, of pure 
and strong emotion; the fascination of 
fishing for the right words, which some- 
times come in shoals like herring, so 
that the net can hardly contain them, and 
at other times are more shy and fugacious 
than the wary trout which refuse to be 
lured from their hiding places; the 
pleasure of putting the fit phrase in the 
proper place, of making a conception 
stand out plain and firm with no more 
and no less than is needed for its ex- 
pression, of doing justice to an imaginary 
character so that it shall have its own 
life and significance in the world of 
fiction, or working a plot or an argument 
clean through to its inevitable close— 
these inward and unpurchasable joys are 
the best wages of the men and women 
who write. And beyond a doubt, in 
spite of cynic’s sneer, these rewards have 
already come to many of the authors who 
have been busy this summer preparing 
the autumnal feast of books. 

The next best thing to the joy of work 
is the winning of gentle readers and 
friends who get some good out of your 
book, and are grateful for it, and think 
kindly of you for writing it. The next 
best thing to that is the recognition, on 
the part of people who know, that your 
work is good. That is called fame, or 
glory, and the writer who professes to 
care nothing for it is probably deceiving 
himself, or else his liver is out of order. 
Real reputation, even of a modest kind 
and of a brief duration, is a good thing; 
an author ought to be able to be happy 
without it, but happier with it. The 
next best thing to that is a good return 
in money from the sale of a book. 

The best writing is done for its own 
sake. In the choice of a subject, in the 
manner of working it out, in the details 
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of form and illustration, style and diction, 
an author cannot be too jealous in guard- 
ing his own preference, ideal inspiration 
—call it what you will. Otherwise his 
book will lack the touch of personality, 
of independence, of distinction. It is 
here, perhaps, that a certain portion of 
the modern output of books fails to come 
up to the best standard. 

But when a piece of work has been 
done, freely, sincerely, thoroughly—done 
as well as the writer can do it—then it 
is safe. The new methods of paper- 
making and printing and binding, the 
modern system of publishing and adver- 
tising, the admirable skill of the artists 
who are now engaged in designing illus- 
trations and book covers and types, cer- 
tainly cannot hurt the quality of a book, 
and probably do a good deal to help its 
sale. For this the honest author, having 
finished his work as nearly as possible to 
his own satisfaction, and disposed of it 
for the best price obtainable, should be 
duly grateful. 

Amid the making of many books, good 
literature is still produced, as it was in 
the days of Thackeray and Dickens and 
Carlyle and Ruskin and Tennyson and 
Browning and Irving and Hawthorne 
and Lowell and Emerson, out of the 
hearts of men and women who write be- 
cause they love it, and who do their work 
in their own way because they know 
that, for them, it is the best way.—/ud- 
lic Ledger. 


—— 


ELECTRICITY A SUBSTANCE. 





SPLITTING OF ELECTRONS FROM ATOMS. 


HE generation of electricity consists 
in splitting off an electron from the 


atom. The electron then produces a 
stress in the ether similar to that due to 
a ‘“‘negatively’’ charged body. The re- 
mainder of the atom acts as a “‘ posi- 
tively ’’ charged body, though we do not 
know as yet whether the positive charge 
is due to a special positive electron or 
not. If it is, we have not yet succeeded 
in isolating the positive electron, but it 
is supposed to be about ten times heavier 
than the negative electron. In any case, 
we have here an elementary charge of 
about one ten-billionth of the absolute 
unit and an elementary positive charge 
of the same amount. These elementary 
charges attract each other and repel sim- 
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ilar charges. They can associate with 
clusters of neutral particles. A negative 
electron thus associated with ordinary 
matter becomes a ‘‘ negative ion’’ anda 
positive electron becomes a “positive 
ion.’’ Conduction consists of the wan- 
dering of positive ions down the potential 
gradient, and of negative ions up the 
potential gradient. 

This wandering can take place in 
metals. It then produces heat by colli- 
sion with the molecules of the metal, and 
a magnetic field by the motion of the 
charges. Ina liquid the energy of motion 
is consumed in the splitting up or “ ion- 
ization’’ of neutral molecules. Every 
current of heat is associated with a trans- 
portation of ions, and here the whole 
field of thermo-electricity is entered. In 
the vacuum tube ions move with less 
restraint. Negative electrons are shot 
off from the cathode with the velocity of 
light, or something very nearly approach- 
ing it, and when they strike upon a solid 
they produce explosive ether waves of 
remarkable penetrating power which are 
known as Roentgen rays. Where they 
hit gaseous particles they ionize them, 
and in doing so develop great heat and 
light, thus giving rise to the whole fasci- 
nating vista of vacuum discharges. 

Nor is their wonderful activity con- 
fined to the fields enumerated, for the 
whole phenomena of magnetism are based 
upon the electron. Whenever an atom 
has a high valency, such as iron, cobalt 
or nickel, it appears that the free electrons 
which constitute these valencies revolve 
around the rest of the atom. These revo- 
lutions produce whirls in the ether which 
are known as magnetic displacements, or 
stresses, or ‘‘lines of force,’’ and when- 
ever a ‘‘conductor,’’ 7. ¢., a body con- 
taining free movable ions (say one for 
every 5,000 neutral atoms) is moved 
through these whirls, the ions are set 
moving in opposite directions with a 
velocity of about one centimeter per 
second, and we have the whole phenom- 
ena of induced currents. 

The enormous rapidity of the magnetic 
revolutions may be judged from their 
probable period, which is about one- 
trillionth of a second. In the electric 
arc we have not only a great exchange 
of opposite ions, but this ionizing action 
of ultra-violet light; and Elster and Geitel 
have shown how this ionization action of 
ultra-violet light may lead to the elucida- 
tion of all the problems of atmospheric 
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electricity. The latest information, as 
recently supplied by us, goes to show 
that ionization is constantly going on 
wherever there is matter, and that some 
bodies have the faculty of projecting 
either negative electrons or positive ions 
with some force. ‘These bodies, like 
radium, actinium and polonium, are then 
said to be radio-active. Hurmuzescu has 
proved that the electrons revolving in 
magnets often shoot off at a tangent and 
“electrify’’ a liquid in which they are 
placed.—London Electrician. 


MEMORIES OF SCHOOL DAYS. 





BY EDMONDO DE AMICIS. 


WAS under six when I was sent to 
learn the alphabet of a school-master 
who taught in an orphan asylum, to 
whose class room were admitted, as day 
pupils, the children of certain well-to do 
families who paid a tuition fee. I went 
quite readily; for novelty has ever at- 
tracted me. If nature had given me 
strength to keep on as I began, I should, 
perhaps, have become something remark- 
able. The master was a man of about 
filty, lame, clean shaven, bewigged, the 
very picture of an old barber, but of high 
spirits withal. He was meditating mat- 
rimony at that very time, and a little 
later, took to wife a girl of twenty who 
brought him days of radiant happiness, 
during which he would stand upright, 
balanced with a certain stork-like grace 
upon his sound leg and apparently re- 
garding the other as rather a good joke. 
He was not acultivated man, but he had 
a keen and open intelligence; he knew 
how to teach,—a virtue very rarely pos- 
sessed by teachers,—and he made school 
pleasant. ‘To teach nomenclature he had 
himself made a great number of maps 
on which were drawn and painted in 
brilliant colors fields and streets, in- 
teriors of houses and work shops, and 
scenes illustrating all the trades, where 
were represented many figures of men 
and animals. Those maps seemed to me 
masterpieces of art; I remember them 
with wonderful distinctness; and they 
made upon me an impression of such 
keen delight, that never since, in all my 
life—parden me, oh Raphael !—have I 
received from painting such thorough 
Satisfaction. 
Down the school-room, long and bare 





as any barrack, stood side by side two 
rows of roughly made desks, one for the 
day-pupils, the other for the children be- 
longing to the orphan asylum, who all 
wore a costume of gray cloth. The dis- 
tinction was not confined to seat and 
clothing, but extended also to the treat- 
ment received from the master, who drew 
a further line between the day-pupils be- 
longing to the first families and those of 
the lower middle class. His voice, all 
bitterness for the paupers, took on a 
shade of consideration when he addressed 
tradesmen’s sons, and became honey to 
‘*gentlemen born.’’ He used to box the 
ears of the first, shake the second by the 
arm, and never lay a hand on the last. 
I belonged to the shaken division. 
Among the untouched—how plainly I 
see him !—was the son of a banker. All 
the others regarded him with the deepest 
reverence and of him was told the legend 
that at home he used to play ‘‘ War,”’ 
building his forts of crown-pieces, and 
representing besieged and besiegers by 
silver francs, while the officers were 
Genovese gold coins, and the artillery 
lighted matches of the first quality. His 
mother was a handsome woman, who 
used to visit the school every now and 
again, dressed in the height of the fashion. 
Concerning the lady the oldest of the 
boys in the asylum used to make under 
their breath certain comments which I 
only understood years later. Then at 
last, it became clear to me why the poor 
little fellow used to cry at times over 
certain jokes, which had then seemed to 
me only laughable. 

I do not remember how long it took 
me to learn toread. I fancy that I ex- 
pended no more time on the process than 
people do to-day after fifty years of peda- 
gogic progress. But I remember well 
how, one Sunday morning at home, one 
of my brothers put a reading book before 
my eyes to see how much I knew, and 
that he was astonished to find I could 
read almost without hesitation. He told 
my father and mother, who were greatly 
surprised and delighted. I was delighted 
too by this official acknowledgment that 
I had left the ranks of the illiterate, but 
for a reason of my own,—a delusion from 
which I had a speedy and rude awaken- 
ing! I had fancied that it was only 
necessary to be able to read the words it 
contained in order to find amusement in 
the perusal of any book whatsoever, as I 
saw grown people do. In this illusion I 
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took down that very day at hazard a 
book in my father’s library and began to 
read. It chanced to be the Della Tiran- 
nide of Alfieri. I read a half page, then 
re-read it and was surprised and dis- 
gusted to find it as absolutely unintelli- 
gible as if it had been Hebrew. I 
couldn’t understand it. ‘‘Why is this 
so?’’ Iasked myself. ‘‘It is written in 
Italian, I know how to read, but I can’t 
tell what it means.’’ I fancied I might 
have stumbled upon a difficult book and 
tried another, Gioberti’s Primato. Worse 
and worse! Then at last I began to see 
how long a road I had still to travel 
before I should reach the Promised Land 
of Literature; and, discouraged, I left 
my books and ran to play, never confess- 
ing my mistake, which I vaguely felt had 
been ridiculous. 

My studies were interrupted by a long 
jc urney ; a journey which remains in my 
memory like a splendid vision. I went 
with my mother to Valenza, where one of 
my sisters had exalted me to the prema- 
ture dignity of uncle. I preserve from 
the journey a confused picture of un- 
known villages framed by the windows 
of the car or the diligence. There are 


great empty spaces of time and place 


which I fancy correspond to certain long 
and mysterious intervals of somnolence, 
and between these various details, of no 
earthly importance, stand out with start- 
ling clearness. It may bea cat I saw on 
a roof as we passed, or a bit of red cloth 
fluttering from a window, or the mere 
movement of the shadows of unseen men, 
and the distant sound of unknown bells, 
of which the recollection still renews in 
me the feeling I then experienced of being 
very, very far from my home and my 
school. One of my clearest memories is 
that of the eager curiosity with which I 
gazed about me when we left the train at 
the station of Alessandria. I fully ex- 
pected to see on the horizon a sort of 
Great Wall of China, an enormous and 
intricate mass of bastions and stately 
towers, which would stand out against 
the sky like an Alpine range, and display 
the mouths of a thousand cannon and the 
bayonets of a whole army of sentinels. I 
believe that my mania for wandering up 
and down the earth took its origin in the 
extraordinary, hitherto unknown, ex- 
periences of that journey. I remember 
how, from first to last, my mother was 
every moment compelled to restrain my 
impatience, clutch me by the arm when 
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I sprang to the window and hint that I 
should lower my voice when I shrilly 
proclaimed my opinions to the amuse- 
ment of our fellow-travellers. And it is 
not only the pleasure I then experienced 
which has led me to believe that no 
money is more judiciously expended hy 
parents on the education of their children 
than that spent on their travels, but still 
more because I remember perfectly (and 
my people have corroborated the fact) 
the great impetus which that short 
journey gave my intelligence, so that, 
when I was back in school again, I 
gained more in one month than I had 
done before in several. And in the same 
way ever since, after every journey I 
have been conscious of a re enforcement 
of all my mental faculties, a repetition of 
that experience not infrequent in youth 
when we recur to the thought of what 
we were but a short time before, with a 
feeling almost of compassion for a being 
so obviously our inferior—whom we have 
left so very far behind.—Living Age. 


_ 


MISSIONARY WORK AND CIVILI- 
ZATION. 





BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


O-NIGHT we celebrate a hundred 

years of missionary work, done not 
incidentally, but with set purposes; a 
hundred years of earnest effort to spread 
abroad the gospel, to lay deep the moral 
foundations upon which true national 
greatness must rest. The century that 
has closed has seen the conquest of this 
continent by our people. To conquer a 
continent isrough work. All really great 
work is rough work in doing, though it 
may seem smooth enough to those who 
look back upon it or who gaze upon it 
from afar. The criticism of those who 
live softly, remote from the strife, is of 
little value, but it would be difficult to 
overestimate the value of the missionary 
work of those who go out to share the 
hardship, and while sharing it to wage 
war against the myriad forms of brutal- 
ity. It is such missionary work which 
prevents the pioneers from sinking peril- 
ously near the level of the. savagery 
against which they contend. Without 
it the conquest of this continent would 
have had little but an animal side. With- 
out it the pioneer’s fierce and rude vir- 
tues and somber faults would have been 
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left unlit by the flame of pure and loving 
aspiration. Without it the life of this 
country would have been a life of incon- 
ceivably hard and barren materialism. 
Because of it, deep beneath and through 
the national character there runs that 
power of firm adherence to a lofty ideal 
upon which the safety of the nation will 
ultimately depend. 

The vital thing to a nation is the spir- 
itual, not the material. I do not for a 
moment want to undervalue the material. 
We must have it; we must have thrift and 
business enterprise, or the foundation on 
which we are to build the national super- 
structure must fall. It is a mighty poor 
building if you have only the basement. 

There is a tremendous work looming 
up before the churches of this country, 
which the churches must do. Thesweep 
of our industrial development has brought 
us face to face with problems that have 
puzzled the people of the old world. 
The forces for evil in our cities continue 
to grow and become more menacing to 
the communities, and if we are to go for- 
ward and not backward, they must be 
met by the forces of good. 


A SHAGGY NEWSBOY. 


HE railroad ran along one side of a 

beautiful valley in the central part 
of the great State of New York. I stood 
at the rear end of the train, looking out 
of the door, when the engineer gave two 
short sharp blasts of the steam whistle. 
The conductor, who had been reading a 
newspaper in a seat near me, arose, and 
touching my shoulder, asked if wanted to 
see a ‘‘real country newsboy.” I of 
course answered, ‘‘ Yes.’’ So we stepped 
out on the platform of the car. 

The conductor had folded up his paper 
in a tight roll, which he held in his right 
hand, while he stood on a lower step of 
the car, holding on by his left. 

I saw him begin to wave the paper just 
as he swung around a curve in the track, 
and a neat farmhouse came into view, 
way off across some open fields. 

Suddenly the conductor flung the paper 
off toward the fence by the side of the 
railroad, and I saw a black, shaggy form 
leap over the fence from the meadow be- 
yond it, and alight just where the news- 
paper, after bouncing along in the grass, 
had fallen beside a tall mullein stalk in an 
angle of the fence. 





It was a big, black dog. Hestood be- 
side the paper, wagging his tail, and 
watching us as the train moved swiftly 
away from him, when he snatched the 
paper from the ground in his teeth, and 
leaping over the fence again, away he 
went across the fields towards the farm- 
house. 

When we last saw him he was a mere 
black speck moving over the meadows, 
and then the train rushed through a deep 
cleft in the hillside, and the whole scene 
passed from our view. 

‘* What will he do with the paper ?’”’ I 
asked of the tall young conductor by my 
side. 

‘*Carry it to the folks at the house,’’ 
he answered. 

‘Ts that your home ?”’ I inquired. 

‘* Yes,’’ he responded; ‘‘ my father lives 
there, and I send him an afternoon paper 
by Carloevery day, and in the way you 
have seen.’’ 

‘* Then they always send the dog when 
it is time for your train to pass ?” 

‘*No,’’ said he, ‘‘ they never send him. 
He knows when it is train time, and 
comes over here to meet it of his own 
accord, rain or shine, summer or winter.’’ 

‘** But does not Carlo go to the wrong 
train sometimes ?’’ I asked with consider- 
able curiosity. 

‘* Never, sir. He pays no attention to 
any train but this.’’ 

** How can a dog tell what time it is so 
as to know when to go to meet the 
train ?’’ I asked again. 

‘*That is more than I can tell,’’ an- 
swered the conductor; ‘‘ but he is always 
there, and the engineer whistles to call my 
attention, for fear I should not get out on 
the platform till we had passed Carlo.” 

**So Carlo keeps watch on the time bet- 
ter than the conductor himself,’ I re- 
marked, ‘‘ for the dog does not need to be 
reminded.’’ 

The conductor laughed, and I won- 
dered as he walked away who of your 
friends would be as faithful and watchful 
all the year round as Carlo, who never 
missed the train, though he could not 
‘tell the time by the clock.’’—Our 
Dumb Animals, 





O poor man’s son! scorn not thy state ; 
There is worse weariness than thine, 
In merely being rich and great ; 
Toil only gives the soul to shine, 
And ‘makes rest fragrant and benign. 
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EDUCATION BY MAIL. 


ye these days of generous donations to 
educational causes and of popular edu- 
cational projects of every kind, but little 
has been heard of a movement which is 
gradually growing to vast proportions in 
this country and is proving an important 
factor in the education of hundreds of 
thousands of working men and women. 
This movement owes its existence to the 
“correspondence schools,’’ which are 
now established in all the leading cities 
of America. Instruction by mail, as is 
pointed out by Mr. Russell Doubleday 
in Zhe World's Work, is hardly likely to 
supplant personal instruction, but ‘‘it 
has made it possible to educate great 
numbers of people who would otherwise 
be always ignorant of things they would 
really like to know.’’ He continues: 
‘“‘The new method of instruction (it is 
hardly fifteen years old) has become a recog- 
nized factor in the business world, and has 
given an uplift to the whole body of wage- 
earners. Ifa workman is studying by cor- 
respondence a subject which helps to make 
him more valuable to his employer, the in- 
terest of the latter is aroused and the 
man’s chances for advancement are greatly 
increased. In fact, many firms employing 


skilled labor encourage their men by offer- 
ing correspondence-school scholarships at 
reduced rates and by promising them ad- 
vancement, to take up courses that will 
enable them to do a higher grade of work or 


fit them for superintending positions. The 
growing business (for instruction by cor- 
respondence is a commercial enterprise, and 
unlike most educationai institutions, is a 
matter of investment, not endowment) is 
due to the demand of working people ior 
instruction to fit them for higher positions 
in the work in which they are at present 
engaged, or to give them an opportunity to 
get into a more congenial occupation.”’ 


As a concrete instance of the kind of 
influence exerted by the correspondence 
schools, Mr. Doubleday cites the follow- 
ing case: 

‘““A man a little beyond the enthusiasm 
of youth has spent his days shoveling coal 
into an all-devouring furnace: his working 
hours are from 6:30 a. m. to 5:30 p. m.; the 
day’s work is hard and tiring and the end 
of it leaves him weary and sleepy. He 
lacks education and his whole life has been 
a struggle for existence. Nevertheless he 
has the determination, the intelligence, the 
ambition to make something of himself. 
He subscribes to a correspondence course, 
and after his day’s work is done, in his 
none too attractive home, in spite of much 
interruption and a weary body, he studies 
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his instruction papers, works out his in- 
creasingly difficult mathematical problems, 
traces out the mechanlcal charts sent him 
for his guidance, and applies them to what- 
ever machinery he may have chance to 
examine. He sends in his examination 
papers when he can, notes the corrections, 
and files them away for reference. By the 
time he has finished his course and received 
his certificate from the school, the very ap- 
pearance of the man has changed ; he has 
the dignity and the confidence of one who 
knows, and knows that he knows, and he 
has the equipment of knowledge that makes 
him much too valuable a man to work at 
the mere mechanical labor of firing. He 
soon gets a better position—work with bet- 
ter pay. This is an actual case. Motormen 
on trolley lines have become electrical en- 
gineers ; coal-passers, a grade of labor lower 
than a fireman, have become engineers of 
standing through the education gained b 
home study directed through correspond- 
ence. Often an entirely new line of work 
has been entered ; dry-goods clerks have 
become consulting chemists ; stenographers 
have become linguists and translators; 
messenger boys have learned to keep books 
and conduct cashiers’ desks—all through 
self educatlon directed by correspondence. 
Many hundreds of thousands have already 
completed courses, and several hundreds of 
thousands are now at work.’’ 


The correspondence schools are cover- 
ing a wider and wider field. Languages 
and drawing, engineering and stenog- 
raphy, business methods and law—all 
these and the multitude of branches of 
special knowledge are included in their 
schedules. Mr. Doubleday writes further: 


‘‘Very ingenious are the methods em- 
ployed to teach some of the subjects through 
the mails. It would seem to be impossible 
to teach languages satisfactorily, yet the 
writer heard, at one school, the reproduc- 
tion of the voice of a student in California 
who had been studying but two months. 
The accent, as far as the hearer could judge, 
was well-nigh perfect, for the teacher could 
make but twocorrections. This student had 
no personal instruction whatever, he got 
his knowledge of the language (German), 
sound, construction and accent, entirely 
from the instruction books and the phono- 
graphic lessons of the correspondence 
school. A complete phonographic outfit is 
furnished each student, phonograph with 
receiver and recorder and lessons and blank 
record cylinders. With each lesson-book 
which teaches the student to read the 
language is sent a lesson-record which, 
when put on the phonograph, gives a dis- 
tinct reproduction of the sounds which the 
student is at the same time learning by 
sight from the book. By a clever device 
any letter or word may be repeated till the 
hearer is perfectly familiar with the whole 
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lesson. When the pee thinks he under- 
stands the part well enough he talks his 
exercise into the phonograph; this record 
is sent on to the school, where it is listened 
to by the principal there and corrected by 
him. The mistakss are pointed out, and he 
is referred back to the instruction paper or 
to the corresponding record where the mis- 
take is made very evident. Besides the 
phonograph recitation a written exercise is 
sent at the same time, so that the student’s 
knowlege of the language both through 
sight and sound may be correct.’ 


It can be truthfully said, concludes Mr. 
Doubleday, that education by corres- 


. pondence, whether for the beginner, for 


the worker, or for the collegian who 
wishes to take a post-graduate course, is 
but just beginning. ‘‘ That it will take 
the place of schools and colleges,’’ he 
declares, ‘‘is not to be thought of, but 
there is no doubt that it helps great 
numbers of people, and especially people 
who work.”’ 


VOLCANOES, NEW STARS, 
AND PERHAPS THE END OF THE WORLD. 


I hens the catastrophe at Martinique 


for his text, the possibility of a sim- 
ilar but enormously greater cataclysm is 
discussed by Louis Rabourdin in Cosmos. 
He imagines a disaster so great as to in- 
volve the whole earth. If such an event 
should occur, he thinks that from a dis- 
tant world its appearance and progress 
would exactly parallel what we ourselves 
see in the case of the ‘‘ Nove,"’ or new 
stars that blaze out in the heavens from 
time to time. After discussing the sta- 
bility of the earth’s crust, and concluding 
that the floor on which we stand is not 
by any means as safe as it seems, he goes 
on to say: : 

“Suppose that, following upon an ex- 
traordinary twisting movement due to 
retreat of the central mass, a whole por- 
tion of the sea bottom should give way, 
and falling suddenly should let in the 
mass of the ocean’s waters upon the in- 
candescent interior matter. The water 
would be decomposed by the heat, the 
hydrogen would burn, and it would burn 
more as it had access to more oxygen. 
The conflagration wonld thus gain grad- 
ually in force, accompanied by electric 
phenomena, and the greater part of the 
earth’s crust would probably be dis- 
placed. The earth, passing through a 
critical epoch and returning for the time 





being to its formative period, would again 
be nothing but a globe of fire. For the 
far-off worlds that swing in sidereal space, 
this would be the phenomenon of a new 
star that blazes out all at once, increases 
in brilliancy as if it would eclipse the 
luminous splendor of all its neighbors, 
and then becomes feebler and feebler, to 
disappear finally forever in the profound 
darkness of the limitless distance. 

‘*But the terrestrial crust would not 
be dispersed in air; its shattered par- 
ticles would not be projected into space. 
They would remain fixed, so to speak, on 
the pasty mass on which they rest. And 
the gases that would be formed under 
this burning mass, compressed under the 
chaotic substance of the crust, would 
liquefy under an enormous pressure. 
This is just what is revealed by the 
spectra of the ‘new stars.’ These ab- 
normal pressures have been especially 
noticed in the spectrum of the Nova of 
1892, and in all the new stars that have 
appeared in recent years. After this 
frightful catastrophe had produced in 
this manner the appearance of a new sun, 
the time would come when its ephemeral 
light would begin to be extinguished. 
It might happen that the phenomenon 
would not diminish in intensity over the 
whole surface of the globe. One region 
might become less active because the 
elements that favored conflagration were 
exhausted there. Little by little the 
dark points would become more definite, 
and would extend, so that, brought 
around periodically by the rotation of the 
globe, they would give rise to a variable 
star. 

‘‘This is just what happens in the 
Nove; first we find differences of bril- 
liancy without periodical variation, then, 
little by little, a periodicity becomes es- 
tablished, indicating clearly the duration 
of revolution. Finally, the star fades out 
little by little, and dies as a sun to be re- 
vived as a fertile globe. 

‘‘In our hypothesis, our earth would 
cool off relatively soon, because the 
climatic conditions would not be the 
same as at its formation. The waters 
would condense, the seas and continents 
would be differently distributed over its 
surface, and another era of life would 
begin. 

‘‘A relative frequency of new stars is 
now being noticed. The Nove, as 
astronomers call them, all (or almost all) 
have the lines of hydrogen; some are, or 
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rather have been, variable. Is their ap- 
pearance to be explained on the theory 
that we have just advanced? No one 
can know at present how this is. Per- 
haps the Nove are warnings—far off, but 
living examples of the fate that awaits us 
some day or other. According to the 
prophecies, the earth should perish by 
fire. Perhaps our suffering and corrupt 


humanity is fated to disappear at some 
future time in the bursting forth of some 
gigantic furnace of this kind.’’-—7he 
Literary Digest. 


A GREAT SCIENTIST. 


CIENCE losesin Prof. Rudolf Virchow, 
who died in Berlin on September 5th, 
at the age of nearly eighty-one years, one 
of the greatest medical discoverers of this 
or any other age. He was born, as we 
learn from a brief sketch in The Scientific 
American, at Schievelbein, Pomerania, 
in 1821, and was the son of a shopkeeper. 
After the usual German university educa- 
tion, he took the doctor’s degree at 
twenty-one years of age, and later be- 
came an assistant professor at a hospital 
of Berlin. In 1847 he became a professor 
at the University of Berlin, and two years 
later accepted the chair of pathological 
anatomy at the University of Wiirzburg, 
but he returned to Berlin in 1856. Before 
his Wurzburg appointment he had won 
notice by his report as a government 
scientist in a mission to investigate an 
epidemic of typhus fever in Silesia. This 
opened to him a career in politics as well 
as in science, and he followed both. Says 
the author of the notice referred to: 
‘*Virchow never became a practitioner of 
medicine to any extent, but the teacher of 
practitioners. His memory will live in the 
annals of medicine for the research which 
he carried on in physiology, pathology and 
ethnology. . . . Virchow’s greatest dis- 
covery was the self-propagating power of 
the cells in animal tissue, showing that 
whatever acted upon a cell from without 
produced a. change, either chemical or me- 
chanical, in the cell structure. These 
changes were the cause of disease. When 
Pasteur first made his startling discoveries 
of the bacteriological origin of disease, it 
was thought for a time that Virchow’s 
theory was unfounded. But later research 
showed that the two doctrines really supple- 
mented each other. The debt which physi- 
cians owe to Virchow can be no better illus- 
trated than by stating that the modern 
practitioner starts with the work of Virchow, 
whereas the great German scientist had to 
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beat his own path and evolve new patho- 
logical theories. Pathology as we know it 
to-day is Virchow’s work. 

‘‘Something of the man’s personality 
may not be without interest. As a parlia- 
mentarian, he made for himself many a 
distinguished enemy. Indeed, so bitter 
were his attacks on the Government that he 
was once challenged to a duel by Count 
Bismarck. In war Virchow saw most of 
the causes of political disease. For that 
reason the Kaiser once snubbed Virchow 
with royal ostentation, by writing to 
another scientist a letter complimenting 
him upon his good sense in keeping out of 
politics. It was Virchow who coined the 
word ‘Kulturkampf,’ the war of civilization, 
He lived to a ripe age on five hours’ sleep a 
night. His luncheon consisted only of beer 
and twosandwiches. The floor of his work- 
room was usually littered with skeletons 
and skulls. As a pathologist he naturally 
became an ardent collector. In his museum 
were 20,000 pathological specimens. He 
had a bacteriological laboratory which was 
both large and well equipped.”’ 


Says the writer of a biographical sketch 
in the New York Avening Fost: ‘ Aside 
from the field of medicine, this great man 
displayed a versatility that gave point to 
the popular saying about him in Berlin, 
that ‘‘when he died it would be found 
that he was not one man but four men.” 
He rapidly made himself, while still 
young, an authority in ethnology, a pio- 
neer in anthropology, an able archzolo- 
gist, and a leading Egyptologist. He 
established the measurements for com- 
parative anthropology, and collected race 
data as no other man had ever collected 
them. 

‘*The discoveries at Troy were due as 
much to his knowledge and encourage- 
ment as to Schliemann himself, whose 
staunch friend and invariable defender 
he was.. . . It was chiefly owing to 
him that Berlin has become one of the 
healthiest cities in the world. Under his 
direction an ample supply of pure water 
was obtained, while his advocacy secured 
for the city a model system of sewage and 
sewage farms. Nearly every hospital in 
Berlin bears traces of his initiative or 
other influence, while several of the great 
museums dedicated to the education of 
the public were either entirely created or 
greatly enlarged by him, notably the 
Ethnological and Pathological Museums. 

. Berlin has again and again marked 
its sense of its overwhelming and ever- 
lasting obligation to him, as by giving 
his name to the enormous new hospital 
now nearing completion.”’ 
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GOOD MEMORY WORK: No. I. 


THE BEST AND MOST ENDURING WORK 
THAT IS DONE IN ANY SCHOOL. 


T has seemed best again to present in 
| The Journal the subject of Good 
Memory Work. There are those who 
say that nothing else in these pages is 
equally suggestive and helpful. It may 
be also that we cannot do better, in way 
of introduction, than to repeat some para- 
graphs that have already appeared in 
this connection. 

Learn some good selection in prose and 
poetry each week, the teacher learning it 
as well as the pupil, for the benefit to 
himself may be even greater than to his 
pupils. Let these be assigned a week in 
advance and appoint a period upon the 
programme, of one or two hours, during 
which the selections are to be written 
from memory in books distributed for 
that purpose, with due attention to the 
arrangement of matter, punctuation, use 
of capitals, spelling, etc. Our own time 
for this is Tuesday, from 9 to 11 a. m., 
and nothing is permitted to interfere with 
this exercise, which we regard the most 
important of the week. We use a special 
text-book for this the same as for any other 
formal branch of study—The Lincoln Lit- 
erary Collection—which is in the hands 
of all pupils enrolled in the school. 

Let us put the best, and that in its best 
form, into the hearts that come under our 
influence in the schools, always remem- 
bering, as we are told in the Book of 
Wisdom, that ‘‘A good man out of the 
good treasure of the heart bringeth forth 
good things; and an evil man out of the 
evil treasure of his heart bringeth forth 
evil things. For by thy words thou shalt 
be justified, and by thy words thou shalt 
be condemned.” 

A recent writer says that in education 
it is much easier to work with the intel- 
lect than with the heart. ‘‘ It is the place 
of literature to affect the heart, and litera- 
ture is a subject difficult -to teach because 
it deals with the heart. The greatest 
factor in the school-room is not the study, 
but the teacher. What grows out of the 
school room is his power of putting the 
breath of life into what he teaches. 
James Russell Lowell held that love of 
English literature—love of the language 
and the masterpieces in it—is one of the 
great factors in character building. The 
child who reads, who loves books, should 
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be guided until he is, say, fifteen years 
old. Then he will want good books, 
good literature.’”’ Fill his mind with 
good, so far as possible, and coarse, bad 
things will have little attraction for him. 

President Eliot, of Harvard University, 
who will preside at the coming meeting 
of the National Educational Association 
at Boston next summer—a man char- 
acterized by quickening thought and sane 
judgment to a degree perhaps unsur- 
passed among the eminent educators of 
the world—says: ‘‘ There are bits of 
poetry in my mind learned in infancy 
that have stood by me in keeping me 
true to my ideas of duty and life. Rather 
than lose these I would have missed all 
the sermons I have ever heard.’’ No 
teacher knows what he or she is doing 
when living thoughts like these in ‘‘ bits 
of poetry,’’ as Eliot calls them, are put 
deep into the mind and heart of the child. 
This is using the memory for its best and 
highest end, heart culture. The immor- 
tals here speak to the child by day and 
by night, tenderly, lovingly, with a wis- 
dom born of God. They reach out angel 
hands as when upon the earth—hardly 
more angelic now than then—and confid- 
ing childhood, drawn by some heavenly 
attraction, puts its little hand in theirs 
and walks onward smiling towards their 
blessed land. 

Goethe, the famous German author, 
scholar, and thinker, claimed that ‘‘ it is 
the daily duty of every civilized person to 
look upon a good picture, hear a little 
good music, and commit to memory a few 
words from some reasonable mind.’’ The 
late Frances E. Willard, in a beautiful 
tribute to Prof. W. P. Jones, her first 
teacher in the Woman’s College of 
Evanston, Illinois, testifies to the value 
of this work in her own life. She says: 
‘*He asked all of us girls to form the 
habit of committing at least one verse aday 
from the best poets. ‘To assist us in this 
he made it a rule of his rhetoric class, ofter 
cutting choice scraps from the newspapers 
of the day, saying: ‘Learn that; it will 
be a jewel laid up in the casket of your 
mind.’ ’’ Miss Willard adds: ‘‘ It became 
so much a habit with me that I have 
pinned to my dressing-glass at this 
moment a little collection containing 
seven of the best sonnets ever written, 
some of which I am committing to mem- 
ory for the first time, others I am recall- 
ing and making familiar, having learned 
them long ago.’’ The things that profit 
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ourselves are the ones we should pass on | other torches are lighted for other souls 


to others, that they also may have benefit 
in like manner. Why not take Goethe’s 
advice and adopt Miss Willard’s habit? 
Why not adopt it along with our pupils, 
instead of merely giving them good ad- 
vive in this direction, advice that will be 
taken by very few of them? Example 
is so much better than precept. 

We should read more of this best liter- 
ature in the schools, and especially should 
we store in the memory much of the best 
in prose and poetry which is our rich 
legacy of thought from the great and good 
of past ages. We, like the children, often 
listen with eagerness and are impressed 
with the truth and beauty and power of 
what the blessed dead have written; but, 
again like the children, we turn aside and 
straightway forget. We should instead 
remember, and, so far as we can, make 
it our business and their business to re- 
member. The Hebrew child, the Greek 
child, the Roman child, was required to 
commit to memory the most important 
and best things known in their day. 
These nations knew the importance and 
value of good memory work in giving 
strength to purpose, bias to disposition, 
and force to character; and to no other 
nations of the ancient world do we of 
these better days owe so much. They 
made it imperative that certain things of 
universal interest and importance should 
be securely lodged in the memory. 
‘Thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
thy children,’’ was the good old Hebrew 
law, ‘‘and thou shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thine house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, and when thou 
liest down, and when thou risest up.’’ 

Is it not wise for the Superintendent 
to experiment largely in this promising 
direction? He has in charge, in sacred 
trust, the best interests of the children. He 
does not select their teachers, but he is 
employed to so direct their work that 
the best results for life now and life to 
come may be had by these young im- 
mortals. This is at once his duty and his 
high privilege. Among his teachers there 
are many kinds of people. Some seem, 
and are, generations ahead of others in 
capacity, attainment, purpose, quality, 
and all-around fitness for their work. 
They are in love with good thoughts 
and good things, with affinity for them as 
quicksilver for gold. They are often per- 
sons of marked individuality, ‘“‘ burning 
and shining lights,’’ it may be, at which 





to bear on into the darkness. They were 
born well, to high gifts of heart and 
brain. They grow; and growth is as- 
sured to those who live with them in the 
school-room and elsewhere. They may 
not have the best certificates, but they 
are the best people for young souls to live 
with in the school room, for they read and 
think and feel and know. They are stim- 
ulated ever by what is best in the lives 
both of the living and the dead—and 
therefore they are the best teachers. 

Teachers can be of great use to pupils 
by directing them how to go at the work 
of committing to memory in orderly 
fashion, and on the good old principle, 
** Divide and conquer.’’ We sometimes 
take a little poem by Longfellow, ‘‘ The 
Fiftieth Birthday of Agassiz,’’ to illus- 
trate a simple method of learning or 
teaching a poem in a very short time, so 
as to know and place the stanzas in order 
or to give any stanza out of its proper 
order. A key-word or phrase is taken 
from the first line of each verse, and 
numbered upon the fingers or in the air, 
upon the windows of the room in the 
order in which they come, the pictures on 
the wall, the desks, the pupils themselves, 
anything that will serve as a mechanical 
aid in fixing the attention; and upon these 
eight words or phrases in the poem named 
the school is drilled rapidly, fixing the 
verses by quick and frequent repetition, 
so as to recall them promptly when ‘‘one,”’ 
**seven,’’ ‘‘four,’’ ‘‘two,’’ or any other 
key-word may be called for; then the first 
lines in their order and at random; then 
the verse, forwards and back wardsin order 
of lines, until the entire poem is learned, 
and ‘‘in the air,’’ so that it may be recited 
in concert, or different verses by individ- 
uals or classes, to afford variety. Every- 
body is awake with pleased interest, and 
surprised to find himself, it may be with- 
out having looked at a book, reciting 
from memory a choice thing which a 
brief hour before was utterly unknown. 
Has the hour been well spent which 
brings gain of thought and enjoyment 
for a lifetime? 

The selections given below show the 
work for the day named. The first takes 
in Paul’s sublime tribute to Charity; 
Bryant’s poem ‘‘To the Fringed Gen- 
tian,’’ with dozens of this rare autumn 
flower in bloom upon the desk in study 
hall for the delight of the boys; and a 


' sentence from ‘‘ Hamlet’’ that hasin it a 
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whole library of books. The second, the 
Beatitudes, from the Sermon on the 
Mount, in perpetual benediction ; Lucy 
Larcom’s Arbor Day m, ‘‘Plant a 
Tree,’’ which has doubtless led to the 
planting of thousands of trees, these thou- 
sands to be followed by millions, for this 
little poem will live for ages with its 
challenge to do and to bless; and the 
thought of Edward Courtney, that we 
‘pass through this world but once,’’ and 
should not lose our one chance to get a 
little work done that shall be worth the 
doing. The third, the thought of Labor, 
presented in very earnest and striking 
form both in prose and poem, closing with 
an exquisite reference to Plato, whose 
work like that of many another ‘‘ has en- 
tered into the life of the world.’’ The 
fourth, the thought of the Union of the 
States, a free government, a glorious flag, 
love of country and patriotic pride in 
its institutions ; a wonderful poem that 
sweeps the range from fire-mist through 
man at his lowest and highest on to the 
ever-present God; and closes with Dr. 
Holmes’ fine thought of the ‘‘seventy- 
year clock’’ wound up once for all. Are 
these things good for boys and girls to 
commit to memory? Then give them a 
chance. We pass this way ‘‘ but once.’’ 


PAUL’S TRIBUTE TO CHARITY. - 

Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels and have not charity, 
I am become as sounding brass or a tink- 
ling cymbal. And though I have the 
gift of prophecy and understand all mys- 
teries and all knowledge; and though I 
have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing. And though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the pcor, and though I give 
my body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me ndéthing. 

Charity suffereth long and is kind; 
charity envieth not; charity vaunteth not 
itself, is not puffed up; doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth; beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. 

Charity never faileth; but whether there 
be prophecies, they shall fail; whether 
there be tongues, they shall cease; whether 
there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. 
For we know in part and prophesy in 
part. But when that which is perfect is 
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come, then that which is in part shall be 
done away. When I was a childI spake 
as a child, I understood as a child, I 
thought as a child; but when I became 
a man I put away childish things. For 
now we see through a glass darkly, but 
then face to face; now I know in part, 
but then shall I know even as also I am 
known. And now abideth faith, hope, 
charity, these three ; but the greatest of 
these is charity.—z Corinthians, xiii. 


TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN. 


Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 


Thou comest not when violets lean 

O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 

Nod o’er the ground bird’s hidden nest. 


Thou waitest late and com’st alone, 

When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend, 
The aged year is near his end. 


Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 

A flower from its cerulean wall. 


I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to Heaven as I depart. 
: Wm. Cullen Bryant. 


How 


WHAT a piece of work is man! 
noble in reason! how infinite in faculties! 
in form and moving, how express and ad- 
mirable! in action, how like an angel! in 
apprehension how like a god! the beauty 
of the world! the paragon of animals! 


Shakespeare. 
THE BEATITUDES. 

Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs 
is the kiagdom of heaven. Blessed are 
they that mourn: for they shall be com- 
forted. Blessed are the meek: for they 
shall inherit the earth. Blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness: for they shall be filled. Blessed 
are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy. Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God. Blessed are the 
peacemakers: for they shall be called the 
children of God. Blessed are they which 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake: 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are ye, when men shall revile 
you, and persecute you, and shall say all 
manner of evil against you falsely, for My 


Oct. 7. 
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sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: 
for great is your reward in heaven: for so 
persecuted they the prophets which were 
before you. 

PLANT A TREE. 


He who plants a tree 
Plants a hope. 

Rootlets up through fibres blindly grope; 
Leaves unfold into horizons free, 

So man’s life must climb 

From the clods of time 

Unto heavens sublime. 
Canst thou prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be? 


He who plants a tree 
Plants a joy; 

Plants a comfort that will never cloy. 
Every day a fresh reality, 

Beautiful and strong, . 

To whose shelter throng 

Creatures blithe with song. 
If thou could’st but know, thou happy tree, 
Of the bliss that shall inhabit thee! 


He who plants a tree 
He plants peace. 

Under its green curtains jargons cease, 
Leaf and zephyr murmur soothingly; 

Shadows soft with sleep 

Down tired eyelids creep, 

Balm of slumber deep, 
Never hast thou dreamed, thou blessed tree, 
Of the benediction thou shalt be. 


He who plants a tree 
He plants youth ; 
Vigor won for centuries, in sooth ; 
Life of time, that hints eternity! 
Boughs their strength uprear, 
New shoots every year 
On old growths appear. 
Thou shalt teach the ages, sturdy tree, 
Youth of soul is immortality. 
He who plants a tree 
He plants love ; 
Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers he may not live to see. 
Gifts that grow are best; 
Hands that bless are blest; 
Plant: life does the rest! 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be. 
Lacy Larcom. 


I expect to pass through this world but 
once. Any good thing, therefore, that I 
can do, or any kindness that I can show 
to a fellow creature, let me do it now. 
Let me not defer or neglect it, for I shall 
not pass this way again.— dw Courtney. 
Engraved also upon his tomb. Oct. zg. 

NOBILITY OF LABOR. 

I call upon those whom I address to 

stand up for the nobility of labor. It is 


Heaven’s great ordinance for human im- 
provement. Let not that great ordinance 
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be broken down. What dolI say! It is 
broken down; and it has been broken down 
for ages. Let it, then, be built up again; 
here, if anywhere, on these shores of a 
new world—of a new civilization. But 
how, I may be asked, is it broken down? 
Do not men toil? it may be said. They 
do, indeed, toil; but they too generally 
do it because they must. Many submit 
to it, as in some sort a degrading neces- 
sity ; and they desire nothing so much 
on earth as escape from it. They fulfill the 
the great law of labor in the letter, but 
break it in the spirit; fulfill it with the 
muscle, but break with the mind. To 
some field of labor, mental or manual, 
every idler should fasten, as a chosen and 
coveted theatre of improvemeut. But so 
is he not impelled to do, under the teach- 
ings of our imperfect civilization. On the 
contrary, he sits down, folds his hands, 
and blesses himself in his idleness. This 
way of thinking is the heritage of the 
absurd and unjust feudal system, under 
which serfs labored and gentlemen spent 
their lives in fighting and feasting. It is 
time that this opprobrium of toil were 
done away. Ashamed of toil, art thou? 
Ashamed of thy dingy work shop and 
dusty labor-field; of thy hard hand, 


scarred with service more honorable than | 


that of war; of thy soiled and weather- 
stained garments, on which mother Nature 
has embroidered, midst sun and rain, her 
own heraldic honors? Ashamed of these 
tokens and titles, and envious of the 
flaunting robes of imbecile idleness and 
vanity? Itistreason to Nature—it is im- 
piety to Heaven—it is breaking Heaven’s 
greatordinance. ToiL, I repeat—rolIt, 
either of the brain, of the heart, or of the 
hand, is the only true manhood, the only 
true nobility !—Orville Dewey. 


LABOR IS WORSHIP. 


Pause not to dream of the future before us; 
Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o’er 
Hark, how Creation’s deep musical chorus, [us; 
Unintermitting goes up into heaven! 

Never the ocean-wave falters in flowing; 
Never the little seed stops in its growing; 

More and more richly the rose- heart keeps glow- 
Till from its nourishing stem itis riven. [ing, 


‘*Labor is worship!’’—the robin is singing; 
‘*Labor is worship!’’—the wild bee is ringing ; 
Listen! that eloquent whisper upspringing 
Speaks to thy soul from out Nature’s great 
heart. 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower; 
From the rough sod blows the soft-breathing 
flower; 
From the small insect, the rich coral bower; 
Only man, in the plan, shrinks from his part. 
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Labor is life. ’Tis the still water faileth; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth; 
Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust as- 
saileth; 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labor is glory!—the flying cloud lightens; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens; 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens ; 
Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them 
in tune! 


Labor is rest from the sorrows that greet us, 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us, 
Rest from sin-promptings that ever entreat us, 
Rest from world sirens that lure us to ill. 
Work—and pure slumbers shall wait on thy 
pillow; ; [billow; 
Work—thou shalt ride over Care’s coming 
Lie not down wearied ’neath Woe’s weeping 
willow ; 
Work with a stout heart and resolute will. 


Labor is health! Lo! the husbandman reaping, 
How through his veins goes the life-current 
leaping, [ing, 
How his strong arm, in its stalwart pride sweep- 
True as a sunbeam the swift sickle guides! 
Labor is wealth—in the sea the pearl groweth; 
Rich the queen’s robe from the frail cocoon 
floweth; 
From the fine acorn the strong forest bloweth ; 
Temple and statue the marble block hides. 


Droop not, though shame, sin and anguish are 
round thee! [thee ! 
Bravely fling off the gold chain that hath bound 
Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee! 
Rest not content in thy darkness—a clod! 
Work—for some good, be it ever so slowly; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly; 
Labor! all labor is noble and holy; 
Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God! 
Frances S. Osgood. 


AND so Plato piled up those marvelous 
books, until finally the strong years con- 
quered him, and he fell asleep with his 
pen in his hand, and his work entered into 


the life of the world. Oct. 21. 


LIBERTY AND UNION. 

I profess, sir, in my career hitherto, to 
have kept steadily in view the prosperity 
and honor of the whole country ; and the 
preservation of our Federal Union. It is 
to that Union we owe our safety at home, 
and our consideration and dignity abroad. 
It is to that Union we are chiefly in- 
debted for whatever makes us most proud 
of our country. That Union we reached 
only by the discipline of our virtues, in 
the severe school of adversity. It had its 
Origin in the necessities of disordered 
finance, prostrate commerce, and ruined 
credit. Under its benign influences, these 
great interests immediately awoke, as 
from the dead, and sprang forth with 
newness of life. Every year of its dura- 
tion has teemed with fresh proofs of its 





utility and its blessings; and although 
our territory has stretched out wider and 
wider, and our population spread farther 
and farther, they have not outrun its pro- 
tection or its benefits. It has been to us 
all a copious fountain of national, social, 
and personal happiness. 

While the Union lasts, we have high, 
exciting, gratifying prospects spread out 
before us, for us and for our children. 
Beyond that I seek not to penetrate the 
veil. God grant that, in my day at least, 
that curtain may not rise! God grant 
that on my vision never may be opened 
what lies behind! When my eyes shall 
be turned to behold, for the last time, the 
sun in heaven, may I not see him shin- 
ing on the broken and dishonored frag- 
ments of a once glorious Union ; on States, 
severed, discordant, belligerent ; on a land 
rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may 
be, in fraternal blood! Let their last 
feeble and lingering glance rather behold 
the gorgeous ensign of the Republic, 
now known and honored throughout the 
earth, still full high advanced, its arms 
and trophies streaming in their original 
lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted, nor 
a single star obscured,—bearing, for its 
motto, no such miserable interrogatory as 
‘* What is all this worth?’’—nor those 
other words of delusiou and folly, ‘‘ Lib- 
erty first and Union afterwards,’’—but 
everywhere, spread all over in characters 
of living light, blazing on all its ample 
folds, as they float over the sea and over 
the land, and in every wind under the 
whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear 
to every true American heart—Liberty 
and Union, now and forever, one and in- 
separable !—Daniel Webster. 


EACH IN HIS OWN NAME. 


A fire mist and a planet, 
A crystal and a cell; 
A jellyfish and a saurian, 
And caves where cave men dwell, 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 
And a face turned from the clod— 
Some call it Evolution, 
And others call it God. 


A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite, tender sky, - 
The ripe, rich tints of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high; 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the goldenrod— 
Some of us call it Autumn, 
And others call it God. 


Like the tide on a crescent sea beach 
When the moon is new and thin, 
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Into our hearts high yearnings, 
Come welling and surging in— 
Come from the mystic ocean, 
Whose rim no foot has trod— 
Some of us call it Longing, 
And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, 

A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 

And Jesus on the rood; 
The million who, humble and nameless, 

The straight hard pathway trod— 
Some call it Consecration, 

And others call it God. 

Carruth. 


Our brains are seventy-year clocks. 
The Angel of Life winds them up once 
for all, then closes the case, and gives the 
key Into the hand of the Angel of the Res- 
urrection.—O. W. Holmes. Oct. 28. 


TEN BOOKS ON INSPIRATION. 
BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


T is not always the book conceded 
great by the thinking world that influ- 
ences us most. Weadmire, are moved to 
laughter or tears, asthe case may be. We 
recognize that a certain effect may have 
been produced upon our lives, yet at the 


same time realize our practical indepen- 


dence of it. We have the privilege of a 
tourist trip on some famous river and the 
hours are full of pleasure and eager inter- 
est. But it is given to a care-free little 
purling brook wandering inconsequently 
along a pasture’s homely wildness, to 
steal into our very hearts, a precious 
music for work-day hours and the lullaby 
even of many a dream. 

So a book in itself hardly famous may 
become a moulding power oflife. Its ap- 
peal is to some point of human nature that 
is overlooked, perhaps, in the more nota- 
ble volume. As teachers, we have special 
need of books that will reveal to us more 
fully the heart and mind life of childhood 
untampered by our older and more often 
less sincere reasoning. 

“The Golden Age,’’ by Kenneth Gra- 
hame, is one of these eye-opening books. 
Its value lies not alone in its delightful 
English, its delicate sense of humor, or its 
general breeziness. It shows us as few 
books do, how life looks from the child’s 
standpoint. It is not possible to read this 
book without gaining a new perspective 
in the Youth’s Land we have left behind 
us. The small affairs of the school-world 
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lose much of their irritating power. We 
smile where we once sighed, and a certain 
strain vanishes from the every-day disci- 
pline. 

Among other books that help in this 
good work are Pierre Loti’s ‘*‘ Romance of 
a Child,’’ De Amicis’ ‘‘ Cuore,’’ and Mrs, 
Burnett’s ‘‘The One I Knew Best of 
All.’’ Very pure and beautiful is Loti’s 
**Romance.’’ Through it one enters into 
a world of exquisite imaginings. All the 
sensitive fancies of a dreamy poet-child’s 
inner world lie revealed to us. It is very 
beautiful, but our hearts ache alittle when 
the unbidden wonder arises if we, too, 
have ever taken this ‘‘ Kingdom of 
Heaven”’ by ‘‘viclence.’’ ‘‘ Cuore’’ is a 
strong, stirring, and altogether splendid 
history of an Italian boy’s schooldays. It 
is the spirit of New Italy, and in its inde- 
pendence, its freedom from all foolish dis- 
tinctions of rank or fortune, is a very re- 
markable lesson to republican America. 
‘*Cuore’’ is like a bugle note, it stirs the 
blood. For the quality of inspiration it 
is unequaled. Mrs. Burnett’s child analy- 
sis is very thoughtfully and delicately 
done. ‘There is tenderness, too, in the 
drawing. 

Along with these eye opening volumes, 
the teacher will thrive on certain books 
that satisfy that craving for beauty and 
tenderness which exists in usall. ‘‘Lorna 
Doone’’ is one of these notes of pure re- 
joicing which must awaken alike response 
in even the most careworn spirit. It is 
like that first note of spring which the 
long-vanished Pan still never fails to blow 
in itstime. There is a quickening of 
spirit, a stirring of soft winds, a budding, 
a blowing, and a general rejoicing. Read 
‘* Lorna Doone’’ not alone for its stirring 
romance and its never-tedious incident, 
but for its poetic prose. It breathes the 
spring, and it speaks undying joy and 
hope. 

If ever a class of workers needed a gen- 
erous diet of the poetic—the image inspir- 
ing—it is our profession, for the actual and 
commonplace tie us down to the dry bones 
of things. Ruskin helps us here in his 
‘* Ethics of the Dust,’’ his ‘‘ Queen of the 
Air’’ and ‘‘ Proserpina.’’ The latter is a 
seldom heard of book—a kind of poetic 
botany—full of much beauty and precious- 
ness. One feels as never before a kin- 
ship with the humblest of created things, 
and the day that introduces that book to 
him is marked by a white stone. 

There is a very old book full of quaint 
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pictures of a by-gone age. Like the figures 
in olden tapestry, they smile wistfully out 
upon us with a simple majesty and heart- 
feltcharm. In Mallory’s ‘‘ Morte D’Ar- 
thur’’ we read the best and the worst that 
ancient chivalry can give, and we see our 
own hearts reflected in that burnished 
shield. Modern progress has something 
to learn even yet from that less complex 
if ruder stream of tendencies. 

And there is a latter day voice which 
speaks to us along idle little brooks and 
in the heart of the primeval wilderness. 
It isa manly voice, {ull of good cheer, of 
sympathy and helpfulness. It isa friend’s 
voice, and if its cadences are attuned to 
the music of untrodden ways, they stlll 
ring ciear in the problems of our modern 
life. Read Van Dyke's ‘‘ Little Rivers,”’ 


and if you do not already know it, find 
his Pathway to Peace, and make it your 
life’s rule.—A merican Primary Teacher. 


WHAT SHOULD BE OMITTED 
FROM ARITHMETIC.* 





N considering what may well be omit- 
ted from the Arithmetic of to-day, 

there is, of course, the bugbear of the 
examination to be taken into account as 
a practical question. But looking at the 
subject from the standpoint of the edu- 
cator rather than the coach, we have to 
consider what there is that appeals 
neither to the utilitarian nor to the cul- 
ture value, or that is found wanting for 
other reasons. 

The following may be said to have 
little or no utilitarian value for the gen- 
eral citizen, and because they give a 
false notion of business they may also be 
rejected as undesirable exercises in logic: 

a. Equation of payments. 

6. Alligation (now rapidly disappear- 
ing from English and American text- 
books, although still found in German). 

c. Insurance, in the form usually pre- 
sented in text-books. 

d. ‘* Profit and Loss,’”’ the text-book 


business meaning, and the problems be- 
ing merely ordinary ones of percentage, 
not worthy of a special chapter. 

e. Exchange as usually taught. If 
the modern business problems are given 
with the modern machinery for exchange, 





*From Smith’s Elementary Training in 
Mathematics, published by Macmillan & Co., 
New York. 
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the subject is valuable. Of course arbi- 
trated exchange has no value fer se, for 
the ordinary citizen; it is part of the 
technical training of a few brokers. 

yf. Commission and brokerage, so far 
as the subject relates to problems like 
the following: ‘* A sends B $1,000, with 
which to buy wheat on a 2% per cent. 
commission ; how much can B invest ?”’ 

g. Stocks where the problems require, 
as in many text-books, fractional num- 
bers of shares, like buying 87 shares, or 
where they call for quotations like 109}4. 

h. Partial payments, beyond common 
methods in State in which pupil lives 

z. Annual interest beyond elements. 

j. Compound interest, beyond the abil- 
ity to find such interest. _The banker, 
of course, employs the tables. 

k. Compound proportion, a subject in 
which hardly a text book problem can be 
found that has any practical value, in 
spite of the pretensions of the subject. 

7, Problems in denominate numbers 
involving more than three denominations 
at a time, and those involving tables not 
needed in daily life—troy, apothecaries’, 
etc. Similarly the semi-obsolete measures, 
the stone (in America), the barley-corn, 
the tun, the pipe, etc., and the technical 
measures, the square (in shingling), the 
perch, the quintal, etc., have no piace in 
the common schools. There is, indeed, 
a somewhat serio comic aspect of the 
matter as set forth in the Foot-ball Field. 
‘‘A gallon isn’t a gallon. It’s a wine 
gallon, or one of three different sorts of 
ale gallon, or acorn gallon, or a galion 
of oil; and a gallon of oil means seven 
and a half pounds for train oil, and 
eight pounds for some other oils If you 
buy a pipe of wine, how much do you 
get? Ninety-three gallons if the wine be 
Marsala, ninety-two if Madeira, a hun 
dred and seventeen if Bucellas, a hun- 
dred and three of Port, a hundred of 
Teneriffe. What is a stone? Fourteen 
pounds of a living man, eight of a 
slaughtered bullock, sixteen of cheese, 


E SS, , | five of glass, thirty-two of hemp, sixteen 
expression not having the American 


and three-quarters of flax at Belfast, four- 
and-twenty of flax at Downpatrick. It 
is fourteen pounds of wool as sold by 
the growers, fifteen pounds of wool as 
sold by wool-staplers to each other. - . 

Our very sailors do not mean the same 
thing when they talk of fathoms. On 
board of a man-of-war it means six feet; 
on board a merchantman, five and a half 
feet; on board a fishing vessel, five feet.’’ 





Of course we may say that in America 
‘‘we have changed all that,’’ and that 
we have no such nonsense. And yet 
many a school to-day teaches the children 
the length of the cubit, which nobody 
knows or can know, because it varied, 
and our various states have different laws 
and customs as to what constitutes a 
bushel of grain, a perch of stone, etc., 
and we are quite as unsettled with respect 
to many measures as is Great Britain. 

The following may be said to have 
some, perhaps much culture value, but 
should be omitted on other grounds: 

a. Series, because the subject can bet- 
ter be treated where it belongs, in algebra. 

4. The long form of greatest common 
divisor before about the eighth grade, be- 
cause it is taught only for its logic, and 
this logic is too much for the average 
child below that grade. 

c. Compound proportion, already men- 
tioned, because almost no arithmetic pre- 
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tends to treat it otherwise than by rule, 
and an explanation is too difficult for 
pupils—as apparently for authors. In- 
deed, it is doubtful if the average child 
derives much good even from simple pro- 
portion as usually presented. 

Since it appears that arithmetic is 
taught for two general reasons—culture 
and utility—a question arises as to their 
relative importance. But it is impos- 
sible to apswer. We lack a unit of 
measure. Laisant remarks that it is 
like asking which is the more important, 
eating or sleeping—the loss of either 
is fatal. The teacher who recognizes in 
the subject only its applications to trade 
would better give up teaching; the one 
who sees in it only an exercise in logic 
will also fail; but the greatest failure 
comes from seeing in the subject neither 
utility nor logic, as is the case with the 
teacher who blindly follows the old style 





traditional text-book. 
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HE National Educational Association, 

at its recent annual meeting, “re- 
solved’’ that it would be well if the 
Bible might be studied in the public 
schools as literature; the implication was 
plainly made that general familiarity 
with the Bible is decreasing. Had the 
Association’s members consulted pub- 
lishers and booksellers, says Harper's 
Weekly, whether personally religious or 
agnostic, instead of accepting the base- 
less statements made in some public 
prints, they would have learned that, 
despite the many millions of Bibles 
already in existence, the annual demand 
for the Old Book is far greater than that 
for the new novel—no matter which— 
that has passed its quarter million mark, 
and that ‘‘ everybody ”’ seems to be read- 
ing. The past few years have seen far 
more new editions of the Bible than of 
of any other book, and many more are 
in preparation, the purpose of each pub- 
li-her being to provide notes. explana- 
tions, maps, pictures, historical refer- 
ences, etc., that shall make Bible-reading 





less puzzling and more informing than 
it has been in the past. If all the new 
Bibles are not being read, for what pur- 
pose were they bought? They are not 
thrown away, nor can they be found in 
the second-hand book-stores. The only 
reason for supposing that the Bible is less 
read than once it was, is that Christianity 
is developing from a matter of doctrine 
into a rule of life, in consequence of 
which the book is ceasing to be a fetich, 
and has become a treasure of hearts that 
are too good to be worn on the sleeve. 





THE School Superintendents of Wilkes- 
barre and vicinity held a meeting on the 
evening of October 17th, at the office of 
Supt. Coughlin, to consider arrangements 
for the next annual session of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association, to 
be held in that city Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, June 30, July 1 and 2. 
There was a large attendance, and a 
dozen matters of special interest were 
under consideration. Supt. Addison L. 
Jones, President of the State Association, 
was present at the meeting. He is 
actively at work upon the programme. 





THE Pennsylvania State College, orig- 
inally organized in 1859, is situated in 
the borough of State College, nearly 
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twelve miles southwest of Bellefonte, and 
has for its special work the training of 
youth in those branches of learning 
which lie at the fuundation of modern 
industrial pursuits. The college grounds 
contain 400 acres, used in giving practical 
instruction in agriculture and _ horti- 
culture. To show the estimation in which 
the college is held by men of affairs, it 
may be stated that Charles M. Schwab 
was recently elected a member of the 
Board of Trustees, and has donated a 
minimum sum of.$60.000 for the erection 
of an auditorium, while Andrew Car- 
negie recently gave $100 ooo for the erec- 
tion of a new library building. 

The number of four-year courses now 
organized is thirteen, as follows: Gen- 
eral Courses— General Science, Classical, 
Latin-Scientific and Philosophy. Tech- 
nical Courses— Agriculture, Biology, 
Chemistry, separate courses in Civil, 
Electrical, Mechanical and Mining En- 
gineering, Mathematics and Physics. 
There are besides short courses in Agri- 
culture, Chemistry, Mining and Me- 
chanics. Provision is also made for effec- 
tive work in ancient and modern lan- 
guages, psychology, ethics, pedagogics, 
history and political science. 





THE next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association will be 
held in Boston, July 6th to roth, 1903. 
No particular hotel has been named as 
headquarters. The Mew England Journal 
of Education says: ‘‘ The general impres- 
sion locally is that the hotels in the 
neighborhood of Copley Square will be 
the most available for visitors. The gen- 
eral headquarters, and also the rooms for 
State headquarters, will be in the Rogers 
building of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology.’’ ‘This will doubtless be 
a larger meeting of the N. E. A. than any 
that has preceded it. The rate will, it is 
supposed, be one fare for round trip plus 
the two-dollar fee of membership. The 
trip is one not to be missed by any live 
teacher or superintendent in Peunsyl- 
vania who can afford to make it. 





Dr. SAMUEL Wisp, of Aurora, IIl., 
the principal of the Clarion State Normal 
School, was selected from quite a large 
number of applicants, among whom were 
men of very broad education and wide 
experience in the teaching profession. 
Dr. Wier is a Canadian by birth and 
about forty-two yearsof age. He secured 
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his elementary education in the public 
schools of Canada, and later attended the 
Provincial Normal School at Ontario. 
In 1884 he entered Northwestern Univer- 
sity, at Evanston, IIll., from which insti- 
tution he received the degrees of A.B. 
and B.D. in 1889. He later spent two 
years in post-graduate work in Germany, 
receiving the degree of Ph.D., summa 
cum laude, from Jenain 1895. His teach- 
ing experience has ranged from public 
school to university work. He was in- 
structor in Latin and Greek at South- 
western Kansas College and later instruc- 
tor in Northwestern University. From 
1895 to 1901 he was professor of History 
ot Education and Ethics in the School 
of Pedagogy of New York University. 
During 1901-02 he has been engaged in 
writing and lecturing in connection with 
his work in the department of Pedagogy 
of the University of Cincinnati. We bid 
him welcome to Pennsylvania and wish 
him a large measure of success in his 
new field of labor. 





THE oldest inscription of any length 
in existence is said to be a record of the 
conquest of Lugalzaggisi, who conquered 
the whole world, including Palestine, in 
his day, 4,800 years before Christ, or 
almost 7,000 years ago. Until quite re- 
cently negative critics have said that an 
Elamitic invasion was an impossibility. 
This inscription, however, proves that 
Lugalzaggisi did what was supposed to 
have been impossible in the time of Abra- 
ham, and almost 2,509 years before the 
birth of the Biblical patriarch. The 
priceless clay tablet containing this in- 
scription is at present in the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 





Way don’t people plant more trees 
both in town and country? They con- 
tribute so greatly to the public comfort 
and health, to the attractiveness of the 
roadside, and the beauty of the land- 
scape. Arbor Day has, for the past 
eighteen years, been stimulating interest 
in tree planting all over Pennsylvania, 
and millions of tress are now growing 
within the borders of the State that but 
for this good day would never have been 
planted. The schools can do much to 
aid this movement. The teacher directs 
the attention of the pupils to the planting 
of seeds, and young shoots, and those of 
larger growth, both fruit and shade trees, 
and to care for them from year to year, 








and a new interest is implanted in the 
mind and heart of the boy or girl. Who 
can tell how far it may go, or what thous- 
ands of trees may in time gladden the 
earth and grow into value of another sort 
from that small beginning? Dr. Higbee 
did a great thing for Pennsylvania when 
he introduced our spring and fall Arbor 
Days. In Williamsport, Lancaster, and 
many other places, the day was fittingly 
observed. The boys of the Lancaster 
High School planted two hundred and 
twenty-five young Norway maples, and 
had their thirty-sixth formal printed pro- 
gramme of music, readings, recitations, 
etc. Superintendents and School Direc- 
tors should everywhere urge upon the 
attention of teachers the observance of 
our annually recurring Arbor Days. 


LARGE FIGURES. 








HE annual report of Dr. Wm. T. 
Harris, United States Commissioner 
of Education, which has just been sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Interior, 
shows that the grand total of pupils in 
schools, elementary, secondary and 
higher, both public and private, in the 
United States tor the year ended June 30, 
I9OI, Was 17,299,230, an increase of 
278,520 pupils over the previous year. 
Of this number the enrollment of pupils 
in institutions supported by general and 
local taxes furnished by states and muni- 
cipalities were 15,710,394, as against 
15,443,462, the number reported for the 
previous year. Besides these there were 
certain special institutions like city 
evening schools, business schools, schools 
for Indians, reform schools, schools con- 
nected with asylums, schools for cookery, 
and other special trades and vocations, 
all enrolling nearly half a million pupils. 
Adding the enrollment in these special 
schools to that for general education, the 
aggregate is something over seventeen 
and three-quarter millions of our popula- 
tion that received education for a longer 
or shorter period during the year ending 
June 30, 1901. 
The value of property used for public 
school purposes has arisen to $576,963,089, 
from $130,380,008 in 1870, and the ex- 


penditures for the common schools—in- | 


eluding elementary schools, but exclud- 
ing all institutions for higher education 
—amounted to $226,043,236, having risen 
to this sum from $63,396,666 in 1870. In 
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1870 the expenditure for schools per 
capita of the population was $1.64; the 
past year it was $2 93 per capita of the 
population, the highest that it has ever 
been. It was an increase of ten cents to 
each man, woman and child over the 
year previous. The average attendance 
of each pupil for the entire number en- 
rolled was 99 days for the year. 


_ 


PERSONAL INITIATIVE. 








T is possible to destroy the personal 

initiative of teachers by too much sys- 
tem and too much legislation. The 
enactment of law is not synonymous with 
its execution. Systematic examinations 
may become systematic interference with 
spontaneous growth and development. 
Uniform examinations level down as well 
as up. The lowest in scholarship are 
brought up towards the average in at- 
tainments, whilst the best schools must 
be satisfied with the best suitable for 
mediocrity. Moreover, a cure for the ills 
of one district may cause manifold ills in 
other districts where the conditions are 
entirely different. 

The head of a city system of schools 
said one day: ‘‘I know for a certainty 
that lessons in number are given at this 
hour in every school under my charge.” 
It was a case of system gone to seed. No 
better device for destroying the freedom 
and personal initiative of teachers could 
have been invented. 

In another city the superintendent took 
it into his head that he must prescribe 
the work for every day in the year, 
From the most distant parts of the town 
teachers were daily compelled to walk to 
the central building in order to get out of 
a pigeon-hole the outline of a lesson 
which the superintendent in his majestic 
self-sufficiency had mapped out for the 
next day. It is needless to say that this 
superintendent did not hold his place 
for many years. The teachers rebelled 
against his petty tyranny. As soon as 
his term was ended, a man of more sense 
took his place. 

To save the time of pupils from being 
wasted, it is of course necessary that the 
teachers of successive grades should har- 
monize their work. They can be held 
responsible for results. Within these 
limits the individual teacher should have 
freedom to develop the best of which he 
is capable. He will emphasize the things 
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of most interest to himself. The annual 
examination prevents him from neglect- 
ing any phase of the subject to be taught, 
and keeps him from becoming too one- 
sided in his teaching. The tests for pro- 
motion act as a corrective in all grades 
from the elementary school to the college. 
The true teacher does not object to ex- 
aminations that are reasonable tests. He 
uses such tests in order to estimate the 
merits and defects of his own drill, and to 
get at the amount of time which should 
be devoted to reviews. This and much 
more can be said in favor of systematic 
work and periodic examinations. But 
the need of system and of tests does not 
justify the abuses which under the name 
of supervision have crept into schools, 
there to harass teachers and pupils in 
their legitimate work. 


THE COMPULSORY LAW. 


ECENTLY a mother died, leaving a 
child fourteen months old. The 
babe is passionately fond of a sister eleven 
years old. ‘There are two older sisters in 
the house, but the attachment of the 
child for the youngest sister is so marked 
that the father uses it as an excuse for 
keeping her out of school. He declares 
that he wiil pay the non-attendance fine 
regularly rather than separate the two 
little folks. Mistaken parental love! 
Shall a child’s education be sacrificed for 
the sake of a babe who could soon be won 
by kindness on the part of other mem- 
bers of the household? It is nonsense to 
claim that a child of fourteen months will 
not be content under the care of others 
who treat it as a child should be treated. 
And yet this attachment or lack of attach- 
ment is urged as an excuse for not com- 
plying with the compulsory law ! 

To state such a case is equivalent to 
proving that we need a law making at- 
tendance at school compulsory. The 
years of childhood are golden years. The 
period from eight to fourteen is the 
plastic period for most children. The 
impressions which are then made last 
through life. The arts which lie at the 
basis of our civilized life are then easily 
acquired. What are these arts? Reading, 
writing, reckoning, the fundamental 
ideas of geography and history, without 
which a person cannot even lay claim to 
ordinary intelligence. Moreover during 
these years the reading habit should and 
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can be developed. It is one thing to 
read the lessons of a school reader over 
and over again until they grow stale. It 
is quite another thing to teach reading 
by giving the children a library of well 
selected books. The writer knows of 
schools in which the pupils read from 
fifty to eighty classics before they leave 
the grammar schools. One can almost 
see the pupils grow as they pass with 
eager interest from book to book. Sup- 
plementary reading has come to stay. It 
need not supplant the regular text-books. 
Give the average pupil a chance, and the 
habit of reading good books will be 
formed during the years from egight to 
fourteen. If the basis for this habit is 
not laid at school, it is seldom acquired 
during the child’s subsequent life. The 
man and the woman are to be pitied who 
never read anything beyond the daily 
papers. They seldom taste the joys of the 
higher life. In this law governing the 
formation of the reading habit is tound 
one of the strongest arguments for the 
strict enforcement of the compulsory law. 


PREPARATION FOR LIFE. 


ECENTLY an institute lecturer at- 
tacked the traditional course of 
study, and advocated very radical changes 
in the direction of nature study, object 
lessons, and other lessons designed to 
cultivate perception through the senses. 
He gave very interesting information 
concerning the whale, the lobster, the 
oriole and the butterfly. He made the 
teachers feel that the bulk of the work in 
the elementary schools is wrong, and he 
covered up the educational heresy in his 
lectures by thescientific knowledge which 
he imparted to the audience. 

It is universally felt that the school 
should fit, or at least help to fit, the 
pupils for adult life. Can anything be 
taught at school more helpful in the dis- 
charge of life’s duties than reading, writ- 
ing and reckoning? Take one of the 
illiterates who still constitute seven per 
cent. of our Pennsylvanla population 
above the age often. For argument’s sake 
let us say that the illiterate man is a 
skilled mechanic. He is sent away from 
home by the firm in whose employ he 
works. He cannot read the time-table 
nor the name of the station at which he 
is to stop. Several times he gets up to 
ask a brakeman because he failed to 
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understand the announcement. At the 
hotel he is unable to register his name. 
At the dinner table be cannot read the 
bill of fare, and hence is at a loss to 
know what to order. Finally he helps 
himself out of his dilemma by saying, 
‘* Bring me anythirg that is good to eat.’’ 
The waiter hands him a daily paper, and 
is amused because he holds the thing 
upside down. Evening comes. He would 
like to communicate with the folks at 
home, but he cannot write them a letter, 
nor can he read the letter which he gets 
from his little daughter the next day. 
Were it not for the telephone, ke could 
not communicate with hisemployers, and 
this is only possible because some one is 
kind enough to call up the firm by the 
use of a number which he could not 
make out when the exchange list was 
handed to him. Would information 
about the whale, the lobster, the butter- 
fly and the oriole have helped him out of 
his predicament ? What he stood in need 
of was the ability to read and write. 

A workman in the booming days of the 
iron trade had succeeded in saving three 
hundred dollars. He loaned it to a 
friend, who was honest enough to pay it 
back after the lapse of two years and four 
months. He was anxious to know the 
amount of interest due him at six per 
percent. He asked a teacher to reckon 
it for him. Being in a great hurry to 
reach school, the teacher made an error 
in the calculation. Next day the man 
met him and asked: ‘‘ Did’nt you make 
a mistake in reckoning my interest?’ 
The teacher in surprise asked, ‘‘ How did 
you discover it ?’’ How could an illiter- 
ate man ignorant of figures detect such 
an error? The man said he reckoned it. 
This aroused still greater curiosity. 
‘*How did you reckon it?’’ asked the 
teacher. The man said the work was too 
long to show on the pavement, but if the 
teacher would come to his house on Sat- 
urday afternoon, he would show bim. At 
the appointed time the workman laid 
fourteen pennies in a row to indicate the 
interest on the first dollar for two years 
and four months. Then with a piece of 
chalk he made a stroke opposite each 
penny to indicate the interest on the 
second dollar, and proceeded to do this 
for every dollar at interest. The amount 
of interest he obtained by counting the 
pennies and the strokes which stood for 
pennies. Tedious calculation! What 
the man needed was not information 
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about bugs, beetles, butterflies, birds and 
mammals, but a knowledge of the four 
fundamental rules in arithmetic. 
Education is of two kinds: that which 
is given at school, and that which is 
given out of school. The former is called 
schcoling. The school was originally 
established to teach reading, writing and 
reckoning. A knowledge of these is 
essential to every human being, that he 
may adjust himself to modern civilized 
life. John Fiske and others claim that 
the human race emerged from barbarism 
with the use of written records to chron- 
icle achievements and to facilitate busi- 
ness transactions. The use of a written 
alphabet called the school into existence. 
The three R’s constitute the core of the 
school curriculum. Whatever else the 
elementary school may teach, it is a fail- 
ure if it fails to impart a knowledge of 
reading, writing and number. The edv- 
cational reformer who attacks this por- 
tion of the course of study deserves to be 
branded as an educational ceformer, lest 
he confuse the minds of teachers with 
reference to the primary function of the 
school in teaching the arts which lie at 
the foundation of modern civilization. 


INDIAN EDUCATION. | 





HE Annual Report of Superintendent 

of Indian Schools is an interesting 
document, showing what the Government 
is doing for the practical education and 
advancement of its wards, and embraces 
ideas gleaned from personal observation 
in the field, together with the views of 
various superintendents, Indian workers 
and prominent educators throughout the 
United States. The General Superin- 
tendent has outlined a uniform course of 
study for the students of the Indian 
schools, and makes a strong argument for 
education along practical lines which 
will improve the Indian’s mode of life. 
In this connection the subject of agri- 
culture is taken up, embracing dairying 
and other branches of farm study. 
Domestic science for the girls also re- 
ceives much attention. Speaking of 
agriculture, the Superintendent says: 

‘* No occupation will so soon dispossess 
the Indian of his nomadic instincts and fix 
upon him permanency of habitation as 
agriculture. Tilling of the soil will neces- 
sarily oblige him to remain in one spot, 
and the performing of certain duties at 
proper times of the year will instill into 
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him the necessity for systematic work and 
for giving attention to details. To make 
any real progress, the Indian must have a 
home, wherein will center all his interests, 
hopes and ambitions, and a home on a farm 
will best fill these requirements. As there 
is no field in which he can so readily con- 
tribute to his own support, he should not 
only be encouraged, but urged to cease 
leasing his allotment, to cultivate more 
acres, raise better crops, and live the thrifty, 
independent life that falls to the lot of 
tillers of the soil.’’ 

Miss Reel points out that the Indian 
owns his land and should be taught to 
farm it himself, in preference to his old- 
time custom of renting to his industrious 
white neighbors and himself living in 
idleness. This idea instilled into the 
red man will be a long step toward actual 
reform. Attertion is called to the fact 
that the first Government appropriation 
in 1819 was but $10,000, while during the 
past year the sum of $3,244,250 was ex- 
pended for Indian schools, and that the 
tutal number of pupils enrolled was 
nearly 25,000. ‘The Superintendent 


points to the benefits resulting from the 
introduction of the outing system and 
suggests systematic methods of selecting 
pupils for school attendance calculated to 


reduce to the lowest possible degree evils 
which have heretofore existed. 

A gratifying feature of Indian educa- 
tion, as indicated by the report, is the 
rapid growth of industrial training 
methods in the Indian schools. Practical 
industrial training, with elementary 
literary studies applicable to industrial 
work, should make the Indian a useful 
citizen—the aim of the Indian school 
service under its present management. 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES. 


HE Library Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Audubon Society has pre- 
pared a limited number of libraries, of 
ten beoks each, for circulation among the 
public schools in the country districts of 
Pennsylvania. The libraries consist of 
books on nature-study by Burroughs, 
Seton-Thompson, Chapman, Mrs. Wright, 
and others. Each library is sent by 
freight C. O. D., and may be kept three 
months. Requests for libraries will be 
filled in the order of application, and 
should be sent to Miss Hilda Justice, 
West Clapier street, Germantown, Pa. 
The State of New York spends $60,000 
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annually upon traveling libraries. It is 
fortunate that Pennsylvania has a num- 
ber of public-spirited citizens who have 
been willing to inaugurate the movement. 
Our State ranks second in wealth, but 
thirteenth in library facilities, that is, in 
the number of -tooks for every one hun- 
dred of population. In 1900 we could 
boast of 401 libraries with 3 974,000 vol- 
umes. The Free State Library Commis- 
sion organized in 1899 has charge of 
eighty traveling libraries. The Secretary 
of the Commission ex officio is the State 
Librarian, Dr. Geo. E. Reed. 


ifn 


TOO MUCH ARITHMETIC. 





E reprint elsewhere an extract from 
Prof. Smith’s excellent treatise on 
Teaching Elementary Mathematics. It 
is a protest against the practice which 
prevails in so many echools of giving the 
greater part of the day to the solution of 
problems in arithmetic. Ina footnote the 
author quotes from Gen. F. A. Walker 
the following protest: ‘‘The charge I 
make against the existing course of study 
is that it is largely made up of exercises 
which are not exercises in arithmetic at 
all, or priucipally, but are exercises in 
logic; and, secondly, that as exercises in 
logic, they are either useless or mischiev- 
ous.’’ Coming from the late president of 
the most renowned school of technology 
in America, these words deserve critical 
attention. The overemphasis of arith- 
metic in rural schools has crowded other 
studies out of the curriculum. If the 
time saved by the omission of valueless 
portions of arithmetic were devoted to 
algebra and geometry, a higher form of 
mental power would be developed. Or 
if the time were spent in organizing the 
elementary facts of science so as to put the 
pupil in possession of scientific truth, the 
knowledge gained thereby would be far 
more valuable than the ability to manip- 
ulate puzzles in percentage, or worse still, 
to solve algebraic problems by the common 
methods of arithmetical analysis. The cur- 
riculum in rural schools needs modifica- 
tion. The chief hindrance is the tradi- 
tional examination. It becomes a ‘‘ bread 
and butter’’ question to learn useless 
things when these are required by him 
who opens or shuts the door to the teach- 
er’s vocation through the certificates 
which he grants or refuses. 
If half the time now wasted upon use- 
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less portions of arithmetic were devoted | daily contact with master minds. 


to the reading of English classics, the 
intellectual powers wonld be developed 
more harmoniously, the reading habit 
would be fostered, the understanding 
would acquire the power to think qualita- 
tively as well as quantitatively, and supe- 
rior culture would be derived from the 
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Let 
any one cut out of his text-book on arith- 
metic all the topics which have never 
come before him in real iife (outside of 
the school), and he will be surprised to 
find how much time could have been de- 
voted to science and the humanities, espec- 
ially the literature of the mother tongue. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC Se agen 
HARRISBURG, November, 1902. 

THE following State Teachers’ Certificates 
have been issued to college graduates : 

876. Herbert L. Dunkelberger, Reading, 
Berks county, Albright College, Ph.B., is- 
sued June 20, 1902. 

877. Frank E. Shambaugh, Reedsville, 
Mifflin county, Susquehanna University, A. 
B., issued June 23, 1902. 

878. Mary C. Kepler, Meadville, Crawford 
county, Allegheny College, A. B., issued 
June 23, 1902. 

879. James J. Schaffer, Kresgeville, Mon- 
roe county, Franklin and Marshall College, 
A. B., issued June 23, 1902. 

880. H. W. Morris, Rebersburg, Centre 
someon Susquehanna University, A. M., 
issued June 26, 1902. 

881. J. F. Lawrence, Hoodville, Venango 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued 
July 1, 1902. 

882. Eli P. Heckert, Pillow, Dauphin 
county, Bucknell University, A. B., issued 
July 1, 1902. 

883. S. Jennie Jones, McKeesport, Alle- 
gheny county, Grove City College, A. B., 
issued July 1, 1902. 

884. Willis E. Maneval, Liberty, Tioga 
county, Bucknell University, Ph. B, issued 
July 1, 1902. 

885. Melvin C. Harner, Paxtonville, Sny- 
der county, Central Pennsylvania College, 
A. B., issued July 1, 1902. 

886. Louisa A. Hazlett, Kent, Indiana 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued 
July 1, 1902. 

887. Samuel B. Churchill, Honesdale, 
Wayne county, Brown University, A. B., 
issued July 1, 1902. 

888. Helen I. Wintermute, Linesville, 
Crawford county, Allegheny College, A. B., 
issued July 1, 1902. 

889. T. B. Miller, Blairsville, Indiana 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued 
July 1, 1902. , 

890. Charles I. Boyer, Mandata, Northum- 
berland county, Bucknell University, A.B., 
issued July 1, 1902. 

891. Cyrus C. Badger, West Liberty, But- 
ler county, Grove City College, A. B., is- 
sued July 1, 1902. 

892. R. H. Fetter, Pierce, Armstrong 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued 


July 10, 1902. 





893. U. G. Studebaker, Jacksville, Butler 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued 
July 10, 1902. 

894. Levi J. Ulmer, Hepburn, Lycomin 
county, Bucknell University, B. S., issue 
July 10, r1gor. 

895. W. P. Allen, Washington, Washing- 
ton county, Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege, B. S., issued July 10, 1902. 

896. Chas. Lowry Dinger, Grove City, 
Mercer county, Grove City College, A. B., 
issued July 10, 1902. 

897. J. F. Buchheit, Lancaster, Lancaster 
county, Franklin and Marshall College, 
A. B., issued July 11, 1902. 

898. Frances G. Wick, Butler, Butler 
county, Wilson College, A. B., issued July 
15, 1902. 

899. John E. Williams, Freeland, Luzerne 
county, Bucknell University, B. S., issued 
July 17, 1902. 

goo. Arthur L. Yoder, Lancaster, Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, A. B., issued July 
17, 1902. 

gor. C. Blaine Smathers, Grove City, 
Mercer county, Grove City College, Ph. B., 
issued July 23, 1902. 

go2. Bertha Moser, Collegeville, Mont- 
gomery county, Ursinus College, A. B., 
issued July 23, 1902. 

903. Franklin E. Strobel, Greensburg, 
Westmoreland county, Thiel College, A. B., 
issued July 23, 1902. 

904. Ralph E. Yoder, Lancaster, Franklin 
and Marshall College, A. B., issued July 
24, 1902. 

go5. Anne Meloy, West Newton, West- 
moreland county, Penna. College for 
Women, A. B., issued July 24, 1902. 

go6. Harriet Robinson, Grove City, Mer- 
cer county, Grove City College, B. S., issued 
August I, 1902. 

907. Wm. S. Robinson, Mooresburg, Mon- 
tour county, Bucknell University, Ph. B., 
issued August I, 1902. 

go8. George F. Bierman, Birdsboro, Berks 
county, Lebanon Valley College, A. M., 
issued September 8, 1902. 

gog. John W. McCracken, Kenmoor, 
Clearfield county, Bucknell University, 
A. B., issued September 8, 1902. 

gto. S. A. Mahle, Sandy Lake, Mercer 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued 
September 8, 1902. 
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git. Worth M. Jones, Pansy, Jefferson 
county, Grove City College, B. S., issued 
September 8, 1902. 

giz. John J. Dallard, Bedford, Bedford 
county, Mount St. Mary’s College, A. B., 
issued September 8, 1902. 

913. Ammon P. Weaver, Wolfe’s Store, 
Centre county, Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, A. B., issued September 8, 1902. 

g14. Susan. A. Rose, Meadville, Crawford 
county, Allegheny College, A. B., issued 
September 8, 1902. 

g15. Charles C. Bachman, Northampton, 
Northampton county, Muhlenberg College, 
A. B., issued September 8, 1902. 

916. S. L. Louden, New Castle, Lawrence 
county, Grove City College, A. B., issued 
September 8, 1902. 

917. H. C. Rothrock, Catawissa, Colum- 
bia county, Penna. State College, B. S., 
issued September 8, 1902. 

918. Frank M. Uhrich, Lebanon, Muhlen- 
berg College, A. B., issued September 8, 


1902. 

gig. Alfred J. Mooney, Grove City, Mercer 
county, Grove City College, A. B., issued 
September 9, 1902. 

920. Gustavus E. Oswald, New Tripoli, 
Lehigh county, Ursinus College, A. B., 
issued September 9, 1902. 

921. Robert Connor Shaw, Mamont, West- 
moreland county, Washington and Jefferson 
College, A. B., issued September 9, 1902. 

922. Mary C. Gamble, Jamestown, Mercer 
county, Westminster College, A. B., issued 
September 9, 1go02. 

923. Clyde C. Green, Irwin, Westmore- 
land county, Grove City College, Ph. B., 
issued September 9, 1902. 

924. Paul Renno Heyl, Reading, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, B. S., issued Septem- 
ber 9, 1902. 

925. Renwick G. Dean, Mars, Butler 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued 
September 9, 1902. 

926. John K. Lacock, Hackney, Washing- 
ton county, Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege, A. B., issued September 9, 1902. 

927. George B. Graham, Leisenring, Fay- 
ette county, Waynesburg. College, A. B., 
issued September 9, 1902. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: Seven resig- 
nations have been reported to me, but all 
these vacancies have since been satisfac- 
torily filled. The new school-houses in 
Manor, Parks and Rayburn have all been 
finished, and are now in use. The new build- 
ing at Johnetta will soon be completed. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore: In Moon town- 
ship a new district has been formed on ac- 
count of the rapid growth of Colonia. 
Georgetown is completing a fine new 
building which will be dedicated October 
15th, with appropriate exercises. 
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BERKS—Supt. Rapp: Cumru, Spring, 
Perry and Ontelaunee have opened Town- 
ship High Schools, all of which are well 
attended and in flourishing condition. Sev- 
eral other townships will likely opea similar 
schools by another year. 

BuTLER—Supt. Painter: Schools all 
opened in September, excepting the Fair- 
view Borough school. The directors of that 
school could not agree upon a teacher and 
were removed from office by the Court. 
Teachers’ wages were increased in very 
many districts; only one township took the 
backward step of making a reduction. We 
organized two Township High Schools this 
fall. We now have three of these schools 
doing good work: one, located at Prospect, 
taught by Prof. Harold D. Pyott, assisted 
by Miss Letitia Barnes; this school was 
organized last year, and has from 30 to 40 
pupils. The two others are located at 
Portersville and Renfrew; the former is 
taught by Prof. C. W. Johnson, and the 
latter by Prof. G. E. Kramlich, with an at- 
tendance of twenty or more each. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Jones: The schools in 
every district of the county are now open, 
with one exception, and it gives me pleasure 
to say that our teachers have commenced 
with an energy and vim that will be sure 
to make this a successful school year. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Shields: All the 
schools have started with a larger attend- 
ance than ever before. The directors of the 
county mean to enforce the compulsory at- 
tendance law, and it is having a good effect 
upon theschools. The new school building 
in Clearfield is not yet completed, but by 
the courtesy of the Court and the County 
Commissioners, the use of the court-room 
was granted for the High School. 

CLINTON — Supt. McCloskey: Two new 
school houses have recently been erected 
and are now open—one at Woolrich, a large 
two room building finished in Georgia pine 
and entirely modern in plan; the other in 
Wayne township, a single room building. 
Both have been furnished with latest im- 
proved desks. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Green: The schools 
visited made a creditable showing, with but 
few exceptions. The indications are that 
good work will be done throughout the 
term, and I expect to see improvement in 
those schools that were seemingly defi- 
cient. 

ERIE—Supt. Bayle: Mill Creek township 
opened its new high school building Sep- 
tember 30, with appropriate exercises. Ad- 
dresses were made by the principal, Prof. 
Downan, Supt. Missimer, of Erie, and the 
County Superintendent. The music was 
under the direction of Dr. Woolsey, of Erie. 
Great interest is being taken in high schools 
throughout the county. Springfield town- 
ship and Venango township have each 
established a high school since June. 
Girard oe has added another year to 
the course of study, thus -providing for a 
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four-year high school course. Harbor Creek 
township has broken ground for a new high 
school building. Elk Creek township has 
opened a new two-room building at Cranes- 
ville. Pleasant Hill district has also com- 
— a new building; and Wayne township 

as one in course of erection at Carter Hill. 

FULTON—Supt. Barton: I held an educa- 
tional meeting at Needmore, September 11. 
Besides 38 teachers, many directors and 
citizens were present. A similar meeting 
was held at Hustontown, September 13. 
The schools are all open, but it was with 
Gifficulty that teachers could be found for 
some of them. 

GREENE—Supt. Stewart: Miss Kate L. 
Thompson, one of Greene county’s best 
teachers, has resigned as teacher in the 
Waynesburg High School to accept a posi- 
tion in the schools of San Juan. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Hopper: Our committee 
on professional reading adopted the follow- 
ing books for the next three years: Halleck’s 
Psychology, Schaeffer's Thinking and 
Learning to Think, De Garmo’s Essentials 
of Methods and Seeley’s Foundations of 
Education. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Bender: The inter- 
est and activity already manifested give 
promise of a successful school year for 
Upper Mt. Bethel. Much of this wholesome 
condition of the schools of this district is 
due, no doubt, to the fact of the joint 
monthly educational meetings which are 
held. At these meetings such topics are 


discussed as the teachers and directors may | 


suggest for the coming meeting, thus giv- 
ing ample time for preparation. The sal- 
aries of the teachers of this township have 
been increased, which also has much to do 
with the new life in the schools. Two ad- 
ditional schools have been opened here, 
making twenty-three in all. Theone is a 
new building; the other had been vacated 
for a number of years. 

SNYDER—Supt. Walborn: Washington 
township now has a High School of third 
class. The board has furnished and fitted 
up a vacant room in the Freeburg school 
building, which room is now occupied by 
the ‘‘B”’ primary school. This gives Free- 
burg five schools. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: The schools 
generally have opened earlier than usual. 
All thus far visited are in the country dis- 
tricts, and are doing well. A larger num- 
ber of teachers are in the school-room for 
the first time, but they are better prepared 
for their work. The schools in the outlying 
districts have fewer pupils and those in the 
central districts more than last year. All 
signs point to a successful year. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: White’s ‘‘ Art 
of Teaching)’ and Winship’s ‘‘ Great Amer- 
ican Educators’’ have been selected by the 
committee for study by the teachers this 

ear. Each district is to constitute a read- 
ing circle, work to begin November rst. 
Our schools are starting off well. 
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WAyYNE—Supt. Hower: Most of the 
schools are opening very auspiciously. 
Three Township High Schools have been 
visited, and they are doing better work than 
ever. Several low salary districts had un- 
usual difficulty in securing enough teachers 
to supply the schools; several teachers are 
wanted at the present time. There are 
more than fifty new teachers in the county 
this year. What has become of those whose 
places they are taking? Many have found 
more profitable occupatlon in other lines. 
Teachers’ wages must be increased in this 
county to hold those who are energetic and 
progressive. The teachers and directors of 
Mt. Pleasant township are holding monthly 
edncational meetings; and in Damascus 
township they are grading all the schools. 

WESTMORELAND—Supt. Ulerich: All our 
schools are well under way. Some trouble 
was experienced in filling the schools with 
teachers in districts where the salaries are 
small. With but few exceptions, salaries 
were increased in every district in the 
county. This brought to us about 200 
teachers from other counties. Many new 
school buildings were occupied for the first 
time this year. The best of these are those 
of Latrobe, Monessen and Bolivar. These 
are large apartment buildings, costing in 
the aggregate about $80,000. 

BEAVER FALLS—Supt. Murphy: A re- 
vised course of study for the High School 
went into effect September 1st. The prin- 
cipal changes are in algebra, geometry, 
Latin and Engiish. Elementary algebra is to 
be completed in one year; also plane geom- 
etry; one more year of Latin is offcred, 
adding Viri Rome, prose composition and 
Virgil. Greek may now be taken, if de- 
sired, in place of German. The course in 
English includes advanced grammar, com- 

osition, rhetoric and /itevature in each year. 

he fourth year’s work is the literature 
recommended for college entrance. The 
school has been supplied with complete 
sets of English classics for each year’s work. 
Pupils are permitted to make substitutions 
from a list of substitute studies for some of 
the regular studies of the third and fourth 

ears. Standard works of literature have 
torn provided as the reading matter for 
grades 7, 8 and 9. 

BuTLER—Supt. Gibson: The School Board 
has just completed a thorough renovation 
of the Jefferson Street building, which has 
made it a modern structure. We have com- 
menced the school year with an enrollment 
137 larger than that of the first month last 
year, and an addition of four teachers. Our 
percentage of attendance for the first month 
is 96, showing the good result of last year’s 
enforcement of the law. So far this year it 
has been necessary to make but one arrest. 

CoaATESVILLE—Supt. Gordon: Our schools 
opened September 8th. We were able to 
occupy only a portion (1st and 2d stories) of 
our new high school building. This build- 
ing, now almost completed, will accommo- 
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date over 600 >. About $1,400 worth 
of new school furniture was purchased and 
distributed among the rooms of our old 
buildings. 

DANVILLE—Supt. Gordy: Beginning with 
this year, regular instruction in vocal 
music is given in all grades under the 
direction of Miss Elfride Weiss. Sufficient 
progress has been made during the month 
to warrant the expectation of success. 

HuNTINGDON—Supt. Barclay: The Super- 
intendent’s office was fitted up with a high 

rade of office chairs, a new roll top desk, a 
arge library table, type-writer, suitable 
pictures, papered and calcimined, etc. 
About 80 feet of slate board was ordered 
for the various grades; two rooms were cal- 
cimined; a new geological cabinet with 
several hundred valuable specimens was 
added to the high school collection. A 
teachers’ reading course was outlined and 
will be followed. 

MILTON — Supt. Root: Memory work, 
nature study, and physical culture were 
introduced into the course for all grades. 
Latin was added in the 8th grade. An ad- 
ditional school was opened in the Lincoln 
Street building. A temporary building for 
the accommodation of one school was 
erected on the Hepburn Street school 
grounds. The teachers will study Kemp’s 
History of Education during the year. 

NANTICOKE—Supt. Griffith: In order to 

give the breaker boys an opportunity to 
attend school during the time they are idle, 
two schools have been opened. If thescrike 
continues much longer, it is probable that 
these schools will take the place of the 
night schools usually held. The enrollment 
in our schools shows a healthy increase. In 
the advanced grades the number of pupils 
in attendance so far exceeds that of former 
years that it was found necessary to provide 
additional room. The present accommoda- 
tions will be inadequate another year. 
_ NEw BRIGHTON—Supt. Richey: We have 
introduced music into the schools in all of 
the primary and the first two grammar 
grades, with a special instructor for the 
work. The touch system of typewriting 
has been used in the commercial depart- 
ment of the high school, and with one 
month’s trial a perfect sheet of typewriting 
has been gg oe The work is going on 
successfully. The teachers are faithful and 
competent, and there are signs of progress 
in all departments. 

NoORRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals: James P. 
McQuaide, a former graduate, donated to the 
high school an electrical equipment equal 
in completeness and value to that of any 
school of similar grade in this country— 
in memory of his father, James G. Mc- 
Quaide, a member of the school board for 
seven years, and president of the same four 
years. The gift is highly appreciated. In 
connection with what is provided by the 
board, it gives us a well-equipped scientific 
department. 





PHG@NIXVILLE—Supt. Leister: Ourschools 
opened September ist, under favorable 
auspices, with thirty teachers. Mr. W. 
Lewis Haldy, a graduate of Dickinson 
College, having been elected principal of 
the high school, the superintendent will 
hereafter give his whole time to the work 
of supervision. The new Carnegie Library 
building was formally opened on the even- 
ing of September 30th, with public exer- 
cises, consisting of addresses by Col. H. H. 
Gilkyson, Harry Sloyer, John Thompson, 
W. W. MacElre and Rev. H. Jennison. It 
is a beautiful semi-colonial structure, of 
Avondale marble; trimmings of Indiana 
limestone, costing $20,0c0o—the amount of 
Mr. Carnegie’s donation. It will afford 
room for 20,000 volumes. 

SHARON—Supt. Grier: An addition of 
four rooms is being made to one building, 
and the old part repaired throughout. A 
recital of the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice’’ was 
given in the high school before the teachers 
and pupils of same. A new section has 
been taken into the borough, causing three 
more rooms to be occupied this year. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: During the 
summer vacation the interiors of all the 
buildings, the basement walls and the fences 
were neatly painted. A successful private 
kindergarten was organized at the begin- 
ning of the term and given a place in a 
vacant room in the high school building. 
The librarian’s report of the Steelton Free 
Library for the year ending Oct. 1, 1902, 
shows that 6,707 volumes were read; 4,880 
by the public, 720 by the high school, and 
1,107 by the ten grammar schools. 

TAMAQUA—Supt. Ditchburn: We have an 
attendance officer, and in consequence our 
attendance is much improved—nearly one 
hundred greater than for September, 1got. 

WILKINSBURG—Supt. Snyder: The Board 
of Directors have recently let the contract 
for a new, modern building to be erected 
during the year so as to be ready for next 
year’s use. The building will contain 
twelve rooms besides offices and teachers’ 
room. There are two efficient lady princi- 
pals, one in the First ward and one in the 
Third ward, to assist the Superintendent in 
his work. This is a new departure and it 
is giving general satisfaction. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Lose: The Board 
has appropriated $50 to be added to a similar 
sum raised by the teachers for the purchase 
of a lantern for illustrated lectures. The 
lectures to be given in our Teachers’ and 
Pupils’ Course this year will all be illus- 
trated. The lantern will also be used 
occasionally to give illustrated talks to 
classes on such subjects as physiology, 
United States history, nature study, etc., 
for which good slides can readily be pro- 
cured. The Board has also appropriated 
$50 toward framing pictures for the schools. 
We have seventy-two pictures worth $306; 
the —_ of framing them is about $100 addi- 
tional. 
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The voice glides on at its own sweet will in speak- 
ing, obeying no rule whatever, whilst in song it springs 
or drops from one tone to the next over strictly measured 
gaps. In singing, short syllables are lengthened out 
and cease in fact to be short, and, except in certain 
kinds of dramatic singing and in recitative, the accent 
naturally falls on the vowels and not on the consonants. 
In speaking, only the lower third of the voice is em- 
ployed as a rule, whilst in singing the greatest effect 
is generally produced, except in the case of contraltos 
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and basses, by the use of the upper and middle notes. 
In speech the range of tone, even in the most excitable 
persons, hardly ever exceeds half an octave; in singing 
the average compass is two octaves. Singing tends to 
preserve purity of language, the rules which govern 
the utterance of every note also affecting the articulate 
element combined with it and keeping the words cast 
in fixed forms—a stereotype of sound, if I may venture 
the metaphor. Speech, on the other hand, like hand- 
writing, is always changing. —Sir Morell Mackenzie. 





NOW I LAY ME DOWN T 


Andante con molto espressione. 


O SLEEP. 


Henry R. ALLEN. 
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. Sad - ly sings the whip-poor-will 
. ’Mid those stars one face I see— 
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In my blanket bed I lie, 
In the boughs of yonder tree, 
One the Saviour called away— 
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night At the winking gars on high. 

rill Swells the midnight melo - dy. 

cy Taught my baby lips to pray. 
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dark and deep, 
moun - tain brake, 
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Low I breathe in Je - sus’ 
Take me to her, Saviour 


As I breathe my childhood’ S prayer, 
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“Now I lay me , ¥" po 
ear: “I pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 
dear, “If I should die before I wake.” 


Low I lisp: “If I should die, I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 
“~~ 
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Copa (after last ve verse. vse.) Softly and 


me down to sleep, 


die be- fore I 


wake, 





the Lord my soul to keep; If 
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the Lord my soul to 
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